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length. 
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British Academy, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1’. 
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LATIN AND ENGLISH 
Latin.—For disposal, following sale of western 
civilization by Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 
sities, several thousand Latin grammars; one 
penny a dozen for quick sale, or would exchange 
lot for a few spanners, comics, coshes or bicycle 
chains. 
Advertisement in The Times, 27 July 1959 


peer it seems, may yet continue to be a compulsory requirement for 
many entrants to Oxford and Cambridge; for others the alternative 
looks like being stiff enough to be scarcely a soft option; and all alike 
may be required to show proficiency in English. Perhaps western 
civilization has not been sold after all. 

The series of debates on compulsory Latin has been long and con- 
fusing, and is probably not ended yet. Latin has been a subject of 


public discussion on a scale perhaps never known before. Unscientific 
generalizations by scientists, groundless dogmatism from traditionalists, 
claims and counter-claims, some good, some bad, have filled the air. 
Columns and columns of correspondence have been published. There 
was even a newspaper poll of headmasters’ opir‘ons. (The collective 
wisdom of headmistresses, however, was left untapped.) In all this fog 
of words the essential issue may have been obscured; but perhaps the 
proposal for a test in English will bring it clearly into view again. That 
Latin is necessary for many, if not most, Arts undergraduates is not 
disputed. The real argument is about the scientists; for this, after all, 
is the age of science. Does an elementary study of Latin make a scientist 
a better scientist, or a more cultured citizen? Or could it do so, in any 
form specially adapted to his needs? Latin, it is objected, is a dead 
language; the implication being that it is irrelevant to the needs of the 
twentieth century. But, even if the objection were true, a dead language 
need not be less worthy of study than a dead dogfish. The dead speci- 
men is easier to handle than the living; it can be dissected; it may well 
be more instructive. The deadness, or rather the antiquity, of Latin 
may in fact be an advantage. 
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2 LATIN AND ENGLISH 


If compulsory English takes the place of compulsory Latin, how will 
it best be studied? Inevitably some have suggested that the best way to 
become proficient in English is to get a good grounding in Latin. And 
this is not simply the perversity of diehards. It is arguable that no one 
can learn to understand the functions, nature, and structure of language 
by studying his mother tongue. It is too familiar, too much a part of 
him, to be studied with the necessary detachment and penetration; his 
knowledge of it is intuitive rather than rational, for even when he uses 
it correctly he may not be aware of what he has done, or why. English, 
in particular, encourages the intuitive approach and discourages the 
rational, since it is a highly mysterious language; foreigners are well aware 
of the difficulties it presents, with its enormous vocabulary, its lack of 
inflections, and its protean syntax. All the more reason, then, for the 
English student of the principles of language to use a foreign language 
as his corpus vile. But which foreign language? Modern European 
languages are scarcely foreign enough: too often one can simply trans- 
late the words without coming to grips with the thought. Russian and 
Chinese have the necessary remoteness, and an evident practical value for 
the scientist; but they are too difficult for most non-linguists, and even 
their usefulness will become a wasting asset with the advent of machine 
translation. On practical grounds alone, it seems, we may come back to 
Latin—at once remote from English and related to it as an ancestor, 
illuminating it by similarities and differences alike. No doubt the 
Roman man in the street spoke a language scarcely less irrational and 
arbitrary than our own; but that kind of Latin is a subject for the 
specialist. What we are concerned with is the urbanus sermo, ‘the pure 
and austere language of a governing class’—the language that was con- 
sciously shaped and polished by intellects as keen as Julius Caesar’s, 
until, as Sir Winston Churchill once put it, the Latin sentence worked 
with the precision of a well-oiled machine. Precision, clarity, and eco- 
nomy: these are qualities that would-be scientists would do well to 
study, and acquire if they can; and not only scientists. Perhaps, then, 
what we need is a course in ‘Latin for Scientists’, which would use Latin 
as a working model of language in action, and thereby inculcate the 
principles on which English itself works and can be used. If such an 
approach caught on, it might form a link between the Arts and Science 
Sixths. Who knows? They might find common ground in studying the 
mechanics of a paragraph from the Bellum Gallicum or an ode of Horace. 
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AN OLYMPIC EPIGRAM 
The Athletic Feats of Phajllos 
By i. A. HARRIS 


HE natural desire to know how the performance of Greek athletes 

compared with those of today has caused a great deal of attention 
to be paid to one of the very few pieces of evidence we possess, the 
anonymous epigram which speaks of a long jur » of 55 feet and a discus 
throw of 95 feet: 


Sioxevoev txerrév trévt’ 


Literally translated (and the literal translation is important), this means: 
Phajyllos jumped 50-+-5 feet and [or “but’] threw the discus 100—5 feet. 


Herodotos tells us of a Phajllos, three times victor at the Pythian 
games, who commanded the only ship from Kroton at the battle of 
Salamis. Aristophanes twice refers to a Phayllos of the same period as 
a famous runner, while Pausanias (second century A.D.) speaks of a 
statue at Delphi of Phayllos of Kroton who won one victory in the 200 
yards and two in the pentathlon (running, long jump, javelin, discus, 
and wrestling). A scholiast on Aristophanes says that there were two 
athletes of this name, one a runner, the other a pentathlete. (He also 
mentions a third Phayllos, a pickpocket, but he is hardly relevant to our 
theme.) 

Discussion of the epigram has been concentrated almost entirely on 
the first of the two performances. There are two reasons for this. The 
jump is obvi~usly a far more extraordinary feat than the throw. Then 
again it is felt that, while achievement in discus-throwing may vary with 
the size and weight of the discus and with conditions at the throwing- 
point, a long jump is always a long jump and so affords a better stan- 
dard of comparison between ancient and modern ability. This belief, 
as we shall see, is in fact almost the exact reverse of the truth. 

For guidance on any point of Greek athletics we always turn first to 
Dr. E. N. Gardiner. He discussed the first line of the epigram—that 
dealing with the jump—very fully in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. 
xxiv (1904). The conclusions there reached after an exhaustive exami- 
nation of the evidence are repeated in his Athletics of the Ancient World 
(Oxford, 1930) and may be summarized thus: 

This Phayllos was the Phajllos of Kroton, an athlete of the early fifth 
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4 AN OLYMPIC EPIGRAM 


century B.c. mentioned by Herodotos, Aristophanes, Plutarch, and 
Pausanias, none of whom knows anything of the fabulous jump. The 
epigram cannot be traced farther back than the second century a.D., but 
may be the work of Lucillius (first century a.p.), the author of several 
athletic epigrams. The record is probably pure fiction. “The sporting 
story is notorious: still more so is the sporting epigram; and this epigram 
is merely an alliterative jingle. The pages of the Anthology are full of 
epigrams on famous athletes such as Milo and Ladas. Milo, we are 
told, picked up a four-year-old heifer at Olympia and after carrying it 
round the Altis killed it and ate it at a single meal! This extraordinary 
gastronomic feat rests on quite as good evidence as the 55-foot jump of 
Phayllus.’ 

In comparing the Phayllos epigram with that on Milon, Gardiner shows 
a curious literary insensitiveness to what is permissible in satiric hyper- 
bole and what is not. If it is to be at all acceptable, the exaggeration 
must be conveyed in imagery and not in mere statistics. Thus it is pass- 
able to say that a batsman hit a ball into the next parish but one; to say 
that he hit it 1 mile, 753 yards would be irritatingly silly. Such feebleness 
could never be offset by the mere jingle of ailiteration. 

Moreover, Gardiner, concentrating on the jump, completely disregards 
the second line of the epigram—the discus throw. It is dangerous to do 
this in considering a two-line epigram, the very essence of which is its 
unity. Where such an epigram consists, like this one, of two sentences, 
the second is normally either cumulative, rising to a climax, or antithetic. 
Now, whatever may be thought of a 95-foot discus throw—and we will 
return to this later—it certainly is not and cannot ever have been mira- 
culous, as a 55-foot long jump is in modern terms. Yet if Gardiner is 
right, and the first line is a wild exaggeration, the second ought to be 
even wilder. If one is to play the role of Baron Munchausen, it is fatal to 
be half-hearted about it. The writers of these later epigrams, whatever 
their poetic deficiencies, at least knew all the tricks of the trade. There 
is, then, some justification for a reconsideration of the problem. By 
approaching it from the athletic side, we may be able to detect in the 
epigram the literary unity which its author intended. 

The evidence about Phayllos’ jump assembled by Gardiner consists 
of seven extracts from lexicographers, writers on proverbs, and scholiasts 
on Plato, Pindar, and Lucian. They are all elucidations of the phrase 
Urrtp Te oxappéva rnd&v, ‘to jump beyond the pit’, a proverb meaning 
‘to exceed due limits’. Gardiner shows that the extracts all derive from 
a common source, and suggests that they are all based on the epigram. 
The earliest of these writers is the paroemiographer Zenobios (second 
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century A.D.), whose account is as follows:‘Beyond the jumping-pit. 
Phayllos of Pontus! was a pentathlete of outstanding reputation for the 
discus and the jump. Accordingly, when he jumped beyond the dug-up 
50 feet on to the hard ground, the incident became proverbial.’ Suidas 
(tenth century A.D.) repeats this and gives two versions, one of which 
adds the interesting fact that Phaylios broke his leg on landing. The only 
significant variation in the other extracts is in the scholium on Lucian: 
“Those before Phayllos dug 50 feet and jumped this distance, but Phayl- 
los jumped far beyond the 50 feet.’ 

These authors, then, saw nothing outrageous in a jumping-pit to 
accommodate a leap of 50 feet; and, late though they are, Zenobios at 
least, like the author of the epigram, lived at a time when the games were 
still being held and jumping was still being performed. Scholars are 
often unathletic, but it is difficult to believe that a succession of them 
would have repeated without comment the statement about the 50 feet 
jump if it had seemed as silly to them as it does to us. 

An additional piece of evidence mentioned by Gardiner is a statement 
of Sextus Julius Africanus (second century A.D.) that in the twenty-ninth 
Olympic Games (660 B.c.) the winner of the sprint was Chionis of Sparta 
‘whose jump was 52 feet’. Gardiner explains this as a copyist’s error for 
22 feet, but we shall see reasons for regarding this as unlikely. 

How then are we to interpret these statements? The most reasonable 
explanation so far suggested is that the Greek jump was a triple leap. It 
was this theory that led to the inclusion of the hop, step, and jump in the 
revived Olympic Games of modern times and has made it a standard 
athletic event. Gardiner says, ‘There is no evidence for the triple jump’, 
but that hardly does justice to his own scholarly assembling of the evi- 
dence, which he finds reasons for rejecting. The relevant passages are 
the lexicographers’ definitions of the word bater, Batip. Pollux (second 
century A.D.) defines it as “That from which one jumps’, i.e. the ‘take-off’, 
and adds, ‘From this comes the saying “He has hit the take-off with 
a bang”’.’ (Gardiner wrongly explains this proverb as meaning ‘He has 
taken a decisive step’, “The die is cast.’ Liddell and Scott give the right 
equivalent—‘He has hit the nail on the head.’) A later and more illumi- 
nating pair of definitions comes in a lexicon of the tenth or eleventh 
century. “The bater is the edge of the jumping pit, from which they make 
the first jump. That is Seleukos’ explanation. Symmachos says that it 
is the middle, from which, having jumped, they jump again. Seleukos’ 

' This supports the statement of the scholiast on Aristophanes that there was 


a second athlete named Phajjillos in addition to the Krotonian. The point is not 
important for our purpose. 
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6 AN OLYMPIC EPIGRAM 


explanation is the better.’ The lexicon is late, but it is worth noting that 
Seleukos and Symmachos both belong to the first century a.p. Their 
definitions differ, but they have one thing in common. Both take it for 
granted that the jump is not a single leap, as the words ‘first’ and ‘again’! 
prove conclusively. It is, of course, possible that the word bater was used 
indifferently for any of the take-offs in a double or triple jump. Gardiner’s 
attempt to explain away this evidence is strangely unconvincing, and 
need not delay us here. He says, for instance, ‘It would be most difficult 
to take off for a second or third jump from the loose soil.’ Anyone who 
has seen the hop, step, and jump will realize the weakness of this argu- 
ment. The triple-jump theory is not to be so lightly discarded. 

Our great difficulty in dealing with the Greek long jump is that we 
unconsciously assume that it must have been like our own-—a single 
leap with an unrestricted run-up. In fact, there are no grounds whatever 
for such an assumption. If there is little evidence that the Greek jump 
was a triple leap, there is none at all that it was a single one. What we do 
know certainly is that the Greek jump differed fundamentally from our 
own because the Greeks used jumping-weights, halteres. These imposed 
a completely different technique on the jumper. In the modern long 
jump success depends on a combination of spring with speed at the 
moment of take-off. In jumping with weights success depends on a 
combination of speed with a very difficult co-ordination of arm and leg 
movements at the take-off. The arm movements are quite different from 
those which naturally accompany our long jump; the athlete has to ‘un- 
learn’ a set of instinctive movements and replace them with something 
completely artificial. The acquiring of this elaborate technique must 
have needed long hours of practice with the weights, and vase-paintings 
give us many hints of this. From vase-paintings, too, we learn that 
Greek long jumping was accompanied by music played on the flute. It 
would be difficult to think of any human activity that would be less 
helped by a flute obbligato than modern long jumping, but where success 
depended on different rhythms for arms and legs coinciding at a parti- 
cular moment, the value of musical accompaniment becomes clearer. 
For jumping on these principles a long run-up is not merely useless, but 
probably a positive hindrance. 

Gardiner gives us some useful statistics about the effect of the use of 
weights on the long jump in modern times. He mentions a jump of over 
29 feet, which suggests a gain of about 40 per cent. from the weights. 


! Gardiner’s contention, ‘téA1v is not the natural word for ‘‘a second time’’, 


it rather means “‘back’’’, is an extraordinary piece of special pleading, as a glance 
at L. & S. will show. 
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When we remember that weights are strange to a modern jumper, while 
a Greek was trained in their use from his earliest efforts, we shall realize 
that the Greeks would have profited far more than this 40 per cent. This 
does not make a single leap of 55 feet credible, but it does mean 
that we cannot accept Gardiner’s correction, mentioned above, of 
Africanus’ 52 feet to 22 feet. A jump of 22 feet with weights would not 
be sufficiently remarkable to justify its being remembered eight centuries 
later. 

A possible explanation of the Greek jump, taking into account all the 
evidence, is this: that it consisted of a single leap with a restricted run- 
up, and that the leap was measured from the start of the run-up; that 
there was a final take-off, the bater, either a board or a patch of hard earth, 
at the end of the run-up; that the word bater was used by athletes both 
for the starting-point and for the final take-off ;' that the dug-up pit lay 
beyond this final take-off; that the distance normally achieved was such 
that a pit ending 50 feet from the starting-point was thought adequate 
until Phayllos’ effort. In practice the number of steps between the start- 
ing-point and the final take-off would have become as standardized as the 
modern hurdler’s three strides between high hurdles, so that there is in 
fact little difference between the theory here advanced and that of the 
triple jump. In any case we have reluctantly to admit that the Greek 
long jump differed so radically from our own that no useful comparison 
of achievements is possible. 

Let us now turn to the 95-foot throw of the discus. It is sometimes 
thought that we know too little about the conditions and methods of 
Greek discus-throwing to be able to comment usefully on this. Obviously 
much depends on the size and weight of the discus and on the rules 
imposed on the thrower at the throwing-point. It is true that we do not 
know how the Greek balbis compared with the modern throwing-circle. 
It is true also that Greek disci which have survived vary in diameter from 
64 to 13} inches, and in weight from 3 to 15 pounds. But the great 
majority of them are very close to the size and weight of the modern 
discus, which indeed was based on them—8 inches and 44 pounds. The 
world record for the event at the moment of writing stands at 195 feet; 
forty years ago it was 160 feet. These figures show what a developing 
technique can achieve. In the modern world discus-throwing has been 

! If anyone thinks that this is an impossible ambiguity in athletic jargon, let 
him consider for a moment the meanings of the word ‘wicket’ in the following 
phrases : a sticky wicket; hit wicket; to throw away one’s wicket; to keep wicket; 
to win by one wicket; caught at mid-wicket; caught by mid-wicket. In spite of 
this lexicographer’s nightmare we manage to discuss cricket without much mis- 
understanding. 
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seriously practised for less than seventy years; the Greeks practised 
the event for centuries. However much the turn in the circle may add 
to modern figures, it is impossible to believe that a throw of 95 feet, 
today a mere toss by a thrower warming up before competition, can ever 
have been an outstanding achievement. Our only ground for thinking 
that it was is the statement of Zenobios quoted above, that Phayllos had 
a great reputation for the discus and the jump. While non-athletes often 
have a rough idea of human potentialities in jumping, they are usually 
remarkably vague about standards in the different throwing events, as 
a few experimental questions put to one’s friends will show. We need 
not, then, take Zenobios’ statement very seriously. Everything that we 
know about discus-throwing suggests that for a first-class athlete Phayl- 
los’ 95 feet was a very poor performance indeed. In the modern 
athletic world a man would conceal such a disability by the simple ex- 
pedient of not entering for the event, but we have to remember that for 
the pentathlete Phayllos this was not possible. In the great ‘Crown’ games 
the jump and discus were not single and separate events in their own 
right, but only parts of the pentathlon. Any man wishing to do battle 
with his peers in the jump could not avoid revealing what he could or 
could not do with the discus. 

The epigram, then, while it probably records in round numbers two 
actual performances, will not help us very far in a comparison of ancient 
and modern athletic standards. The outstandingly good achievement is 
in an event which has no exact counterpart in our athletics ; the outstand- 
ingly bad one tells us nothing about the standards of the best performers 
of the time. But at least we can now see the epigram as a literary unit. 
It is a simple antithesis. Phayllos, a world-beater at the long jump, was 
a very poor performer indeed with the discus. We can see, too, why the 
epigrammatist uses the formula 50-++5 and 100—5. Phayllos exceeded 
50 feet, the ‘four-minute mile’ of the jumper, by a considerable margin. 
By the same margin he fell short of a junior schoolboy’s standard in the 
discus. The writer is seeking to comfort mankind for its shortcomings by 
pointing out that they are shared by the great. He is, in fact, showing by 
a concrete example what Virgil expressed in general terms even more 
concisely : 

Non omnia possumus omnes. 
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HOMER AND THE POETRY OF WAR 


By F. E. HARRISON 


OMER has been called the Bible of the Greeks. These two, the 

Iliad and the Odyssey, were certainly their traditional books par 
excellence. They offered a vivid picture of their heroic past, where fact 
merged indissolubly into fiction, but each enjoyed the truth of high art; 
they offered a living panorama of their Olympian religion, now serious, 
now gay and mocking; more important, a panorama of men and man- 
ners, and a vision of nature almost incidental to man the foreground, 
but seen with an intense awareness and enjoyment. They were recited 
at public gatherings, they formed the staple of education for several 
centuries, were learnt by heart, and passed into the common stock of 
knowledge and feeling and conduct. 

Yet it is curious to reflect that the Jiiad, much the greater and more 
influential of the two, is, on the surface at least, simply the story of a war, 
or rather the story of some fifty days or so in a ten years’ war. On the 
surface—but more than that. War is the basic reality of the Iliad. It is 
_ not the greatest reality: man’s courage and endurance, his love and 
hatred, his skill and splendour and pride of life are all greater than war, 
and outface it; but war is the background to them all, the setting which 
colours them, the motive which prompts them: in short, in a real sense, 
war in the [liad is la condition humaine. Nor is this for men only: for all 
Hektor’s words to Andromache, ‘Go thou to thine house and see to thine 
own tasks, the loom and the distaff . . . but war is men’s business’, she 
knew, and he knew, that his wife and child, his mother and father and 
brothers and the whole city were as deeply involved in it as he. We may 
have thought for the odd two hundred years or so of war as the concern 
of a few professionals, but that was a brief, abnormal interlude; and in 
Homer and modern times alike we are dealing with the oldest conception 
—‘total war’. It is true that outside the [liad is the Odyssey; and even 
in the Iliad men look back at moments to the days before the war, and 
forward (hardly deceiving themselves) to the days when the war shall be 
over; and look outwards, too, constantly to the older, more permanent 
things: to sun, moon, and stars, thunder and lightning, the storm wind 
rolling in the clouds from the sea; to the cranes flying south, bees swarm- 
ing, the donkey in the corn; to craftsmanship and husbandry: 

These will go onward the same 
Though Dynasties pass. 
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10 HOMER AND THE VYOETRY OF WAR 


But no, it is not the heroes, but the poet, who looks outwards; this is not 
life but literature (if one may make the distinction): for the men them- 
selves war dominates everything. 

If war then calls the tune, it is worth asking what men think of it, 
what attitudes it evokes, and—of particular interest to us, who live once 
more in an age dominated by war or the threat of war—how their 
attitudes differ from our own. No generalizations are wholly valid; and 
in a complex age like ours every attitude can be found from the fire- 
eater to the pacifist. But Homer’s world is almost as complex; and 
if the poet simplifies, or we over-simplify him, the broad lines may still 
possess a certain validity, since they range widely, and comprehend 
within a single view attitudes which we tend to separate, or minimize, 
or escape from. 

War, then, for Homer seems to have four particular characteristics, 
which combine to form his total vision. We will take them as they come, 
with no implication that this is their order of importance. 

1. War is ennobling, it brings men glory—in a single word, it is 
KuSicveipa. One hardly needs to quote, this conception so dominates 
the Iliad: it is the hero’s creed in which he has been brought up, whether 
Greek or Trojan. ‘I have learnt ever to be valiant and fight in the fore- 
front of the Trojans, winning my father’s great glory and mine own.’ 
So Hektor; and the same charge is laid more briefly by their fathers on 
Glaukos and Achilles— 

alev dpiotevetv Kal Utreipoyov Eypevon 
or in Pope’s double translation—one a rich expansion, the other con- 
densed into a single word: 
By his decree I sought the Trojan town, 
By his instructions learn to win renown: 
' To stand the first in worth as in command, 
To add new honours to my native land, 
Before my eyes my mighty sires to place 
And emulate the glories of our race. 


Your ancient fathers generous precepts gave: 

Peieus said only this: My son, be brave. 
Glory then—one of the oldest motives for war, or prizes of war, with an 
unbroken history down to the present day, even if it is rather out of 
fashion now. In this tradition Greek youths were brought up; and it was 
this which drew Alexander to the Troad, that at the outset of his cam- 
paign he might stand by the tomb of Achilles: the man for whom war 
and the glory of war were the sole compensation for an early death. 
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2. But death brings in the second note of war: it deals in desolation 
and death. Here too quotation is superfluous: the whole Iliad is a com- 
mentary on this, ranging from the plain, almost casual death in battle 
of the unknown figure to the death of Hektor. Or one might take that 
moment in Book vi, where Andromache looks back to the death of her 
father and seven brothers in one day at the hands of Achilles, and for- 
ward in foreboding to the death of her husband, and Hektor looks beyond 
that to the day when Troy itself shall fall, and Priam and the folk of 
Priam; and his brothers, the many and brave, shall fall in the dust, and 
his wife shall be led weeping into captivity. Here is the reverse side of 
all the ‘glory’. 

Glory and suffering—there is nothing original in this: they are the 
commonplace of war. But the union of these two attitudes, each con- 
ceived with such intensity in a single vision, is much less common- 
place. Have the great commanders—the Agamemnons, the Alexanders, 
the Napoleons—generally much conception of the suffering? Have the 
common soldiers, the women and children, much conception of the 
glory? Have the comfortable, the domesticated, the prosperous, much 
acquaintance with either, if they can help it? But Homer, the artist, 
knows both intimately: it is his business to know them—the servitude 
et grandeur militaires. (Do our own poets find room for both, in the 
same proportion? But we shall return to this.) One more point—he 
knows them all the more clearly since he looks at war from both sides, 
through the eyes of victors and vanquished; and this again is not so 
common. Do we find the Jews of a primitive period sparing a thought 
for the little ones of Babylon? Is any war seen so impartially from both 
sides? But this is fiction, it may be said: emotion recollected in tran- 
quillity. Yet it remains a remarkable achievement, this large view, this 
union of sympathy and detachment. 

3. Thirdly, for the Homer of the Iliad war is inescapable—it is back- 
ground and foreground, woven into the stuff of life. But the con- 
sequences of this are important, for from it emerges a realistic philosophy 
(the attitude is there, even if the terms are not): accept it, and wring 
from it the prize of glory. Accept it, since anyway it is inescapable, and 
courageous acceptance robs it of half its sting. Use the very limitations 
of death to live more intensely; and, by leaving a name that outlives 
death, triumph over your own doom. This is the consolation of Achilles 
—the only consolation. But the reaction of Homer’s heroes to war we 
shall return to later. 

4. Lastly, it is not only inescapable, but uncompensated for either 
by a country saved, or a world at peace, or by a still greater peace in 
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another world for the blessed. Apart from the glory, there is no reward. 
Here we see immense contrasts, not merely between Homer and our- 
selves, but between Homer and Virgil, and the Hebrew prophets. There 
is nearly a thousand years, of course, between Homer and Virgil; but 
the fact that Virgil works in the same field—has deliberately taken over 
so much not only of the form but the subject-matter and, as far as he 
can, the outlook of Homer—enables us to measure the distance between 
them all the more clearly. There is much of the same deep sympathy for 
suffering everywhere; but the great difference is that this is war with a 
purpose, and Aeneas can look forward—sometimes only with the eye 
of faith and blind devotion to duty, sometimes by direct revelation—to 
this double peace which Homer has to do without: not only a country 
lost but a country won; and beyond it, after all the struggles, for his 
descendants the promise of a whole world at peace (the note is struck 
straight away in Aeneid i in the promise and prophecy of Jupiter to 
Venus, though it is not yet for Aeneas’ ears); and beyond that again 
the peace of the blessed which is revealed to him in Aeneid vi. It is not 
for all: there is still much of the shadowy under-world of Homer—the 
persisting pain and loss, and haunting memories of life’s disasters. But 
for some punishment brings purification, and beyond the cycle of re- 
birth there remains an ultimate repose and radiance and delight which 
we would call heaven. 

Both notions are far removed from anything in the Jad. (In the 
Odyssey, with its happy-ever-after ending, there is a peace to be enjoyed; 
but it is not the new and higher goal to which Aeneas is driven by the 
gods and destiny and his own dogged courage, but the old life as before, 
the always dreamed of, rarely achieved, return to ‘pre-war’.) For the 
Trojans there is death, destruction, and slavery (it doesn’t all come in 
the Iliad, but we see it coming). For the Greeks—for Patroklos, for 
Achilles an early grave, for Aias madness and suicide, for Agamemnon 
murder at his wife’s hands. . . . For Menelaos and Helen, it is true, some 
sort of domestic bliss, if bliss it is. As for the dead, Trojan and Greek 
alike, there is only a thin, unsatisfying shadow world, the faintest of 
echoes of the world above, where old griefs and resentments persist, and 
are added to the pain of loss, so that Achilles would sooner be a serf on 
earth than king among the dead. 

There is none of the hope that some of the Hebrew prophets held out 
to their suffering people that one day all would come right: that ‘nation 
shall not lift up a sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more’—the apocalyptic vision of a kingdom of God on earth which 
sustained the Jews through their captivity and subjection, and was the 
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very breath of their being; nor the religious vision (or rather blind faith) 
of Job: “Though he slay me, yet will I trust him.’ As for ‘Our light 
affliction, which endureth but for a moment. . .’, that is far below the 
horizon still. 

Still less is there any notion that the Trojans needed the war to wake 
them out of their complacency and materialism—that it was a scourge in 
the hand of God to purify them, even though they are shown to have 
brought it on themselves. This notion, which the Jewish prophets used 
to interpret the Captivity, and which reappeared in modern Englishmen 
(some Englishmen) in 1914 and 1939: “This war is a spendid lesson. . . . I 
felt at the time that the last war had not made a revolution in the world 
at large or in our world. We all needed the double volcano’ (M. J. 
Rendall, in 1939: Rendall of Winchester, page 238)—well, that is a thou- 
sand miles from Homer—and, it may be said, from most contemporary 
Englishmen. 

War, then, brings glory, and brings destruction; it offers no escape, and 
no compensation, beyond courage and prowess and glory. And corre- 
sponding to these attributes of war we find three attitudes which have 
already been implied, but which are worth examining more closely. 
These are (and there is a real order of importance here: without it the 
Iliad would be a very different poem) the heroic, the tragic and pathetic 
(the two are somehow combined), and the realistic. 

1. The heroic—war is not only the noblest but the most dangerous, 
and so the most exciting, of all hazards, where a man risks his life on his 
own skill and courage, knowing that all his skill and courage will not 
avail him on the day when, beyond them, he encounters his destiny. It 
is a destiny which the gods at least half control, so that one prays to 
them for deliverance (so the elaborate ritual of prayer to Athene in Book 
vi, which is answered by four words: &véveve 5¢ TIGAAas ‘Pallas 
Athene shook her head’). But at times it overrules the gods themselves: 
so Zeus weighs the fate of Hektor against that of Achilles in Book xxii: 
“Then Hektor’s fated day sank down, and Phoibos Apollo left him’; 
and Zeus, for all his goodwill, is powerless to help him further. These 
may seem contradictory solutions, but all religious solutions are beset by 
the same paradoxes. ... We see, or seem to see, two halves of an apparently 
contradictory situation, and affirm them both; but how they are 
reconciled we cannot say, though we may believe that they are somehow 
reconciled. Meanwhile what matters for Homer is that this ultimate 
abandonment of man by the gods themselves brings not a fatalistic self- 
abandonment or submission, but an heroic, active acceptance of fate, 
and a fight to the finish. 
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How shall we describe this attitude, apart from Homer’s own word 
‘heroic’? It is not optimism as we know it, for example, in Browning’s 
robust variety: 

One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 


Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


Apart from the first line (and even here Hektor was human enough to 
turn his back before he faced his last fight) every word of this rings false 
for Homer. 

But it is not quite pessimism either: it is too positive and vital for that; 
life is affirmed, even in defeat and death. Much less is it cynicism, which 
one might loosely define as a kind of mocking pessimism, gibing at both 
god and man—god’s cruelty or indifference, and man’s weakness and 
perversity. 

But if the gods will not, or cannot, help man further, then the less gods 
they; while man remains for men the centre of things, as he has done 
ever since for humanism. But this does not lead either to the self-abase- 
ment of 

I a stranger and afraid 
In a world I never made, 


or to the braggart self-affirmation of Henley’s Invictus: 


I am the master of my fate: 
I am the captain of my soul. 


There is no 
Glory to man in the highest, 
For man is the crown of things. 


For all the light-hearted mockery of the gods in which Homer indulges 
from time to time (Homer, rather than his heroes), there is too much 
sense of their undefined power, of the mystery of the world, and of the 
conviction, born not only of the deep layers of primitive religion but of 
experience, that pride goes before a fall, for him to reach these heights 
of independence or arrogance. There is a legitimate pride and splendour 
a man may have in his own prowess and his lineage, and there is plenty of 
this in Homer, but there is another pride—hybris, orguet1—which brings 
him low. And ultimately, for all his spendour, what is he? 
Trep QUAACY yever}, Toin Kai 


Men in their generations are like the leaves of the trees. 


2. Man’s profound weakness, for all his strength and heroism, brings 
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us to his second attitude to war, which does not cancel out or contradict 
his heroism, but combines with it: the tragic, or pathetic, attitude, con- 

fronting no longer the glory but the suffering. The tragic indeed implies 
the heroic: men built on a large scale, men of courage, with great faults 
perhaps, or suffering for the faults of others, but with great virtues. 

Achilles is a supremely tragic figure, who is overthrown not so much by 

the war as by his own imperious spirit, exploiting, and exploited by, the 

war. And in a more general sense Hektor and Andromache, Paris and 
Helen, and many others are all tragic figures, caught in a web of war 
which was not their designing, and doomed to suffer, but not merely 
passive victims of circumstance. "ut there are others who are simply | 
pathetic—the helpless victims of other people’s faults, or follies, or 

simply fate—the babies in arms (we meet only one, but he is Hektor’s 
son), the young and inexperienced who fall in their first battle—the 

‘cannon-fodder’ of ancient war. 

3- Lastly Homer is realistic. He looks on death in all its forms not 
only heroically and compassionately, but coolly, as a man whose trade 
it is, who has lived with it, who knew as a soldier the countless ways in 
which men die in battle. Is there almost a certain scientific curiosity and 
detachment? At any rate one can imagine scientific curiosity growing 
(as it did grow) from this soil: Hippokrates and Greek medicine, Thucy- 
dides in his study of the plague and civil war—the sickness of men’s 
bodies and minds—are clearly in the lineage of Homer. This is what 
death is like, so why blink the fact? And here Homer’s realism combines 
interestingly with his heroic attitude (it is in this combination of different 
approaches in a single vision that something of his greatness consists). 
The heroics are true: it is splendid and exciting and noble to fight, and 
if necessary die, for one’s country: 

els olcovds &piotos, trepi 
Fight for your country—that is the best and only omen. 


Dulce et decorum est. . . one long-standing tradition is founded here, or at 
least finds for Western man its first literary expression. But the realism 
is equally true—the blood, and brains, and guts, the pain of dying, the 
finish for the dead, the longer-drawn anguish of those left behind. And 
he accepts both. He doesn’t lose himself in the idealism of the first, as in 
Collins’s 


How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 

When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow’d mould, 
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She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim grey, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 

To dwell, a weeping hermit, there. 


Exquisite, no doubt (or are those ‘fairy hands’ merely pretty?). At any 
rate the heroism is seen from a comfortable distance (look at that ‘sink to 
rest’ for men who die violently in battle)—seen in fact by someone who 
has never met it at close quarters. 

But neither does he lose himself in the realism of the second attitude, 
and allow it to swamp the first. War is hateful, and death is bitter, but 
he does not fall to cursing the old men who make it—the comfortable, 
complacent, false old men who trick the young men into dying for them, 
and patronize and praise them, even while they exact the full price. In 
fact it was a young man who made this war: Paris, and Helen, and 
Aphrodite between them; but Hektor does not curse his brother, though 
he rebukes him for slacking and sulking, and reminds him soberly of his 
share in the business; and the old men, when they look on Helen, mur- 
mur: ‘Small blame is it that Trojans and Achaians should suffer hard- 
ships for such a woman.’ 

‘Paris, my eye!’ you rudely interject: ‘What about the trade across 
Sigeion? Homer is at the old game of romanticizing war—the game we 
are out to kill. We have rediscovered war in our own time, and in parti- 
cular the poets have rediscovered it; and, unlike Collins, they were 
there.’ But in the same generation—in fact, within a year or two—they 
discovered two kinds of war, or rather two aspects of the same war, 
though it is hard to believe that it was the same, since the two rarely met 
in one poet. The poets of 1914, after the golden years of peace (to us, at 
least, looking back they seem golden) rediscovered overnight the nobility 
of war, and with sharpened apprehension saw afresh Honour, and Free- 
dom, and England. The poets of 1915 onward rediscovered its misery 
and madness. The first vision was the ideal, hardly touched as yet by 
brutal reality, while the second was so overwhelming that it more or less 
blotted out the other. To the first view, war is a sacrifice, offered not 
only by the young but by their elders—fathers and mothers who ‘gave’ 
their sons—a vicarious sacrifice bitterly resented by some of the victims, 
but real enough to many of their elders. 'To the second, war is slaughter, 
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HOMER AND THE POETRY OF WAR 17 
and it stinks. To Homer it is both sacrifice and slaughter, heroism, mad- 
ness, and misery. . 

But we are overlooking an essential difference, it will be objected. 
Homer did not take part in his war, as the English poets did: he merely 
sang for his Ionian nobles of ‘Old, unhappy, far-off things, and battles 
long ago’. Distance lends enchantment, and detachment is easy in such 
circumstances, Yet he was perhaps hardly more distant or detached than 
Shakespeare in writing Henry V; and there too we get the same vivid 
sense of the spectator, and the same double vision of splendour and 
misery. Has the poet, as such, an intimacy and an insight into the mind 
. of the soldier without being there? (A professional soldier who admired 
Hardy’s Dynasts asked him once where he had got his insight into the 
soldiers’ mentality from, Did that too come from his enormous re- 
searches into contemporary documents? ‘Oh, I just knew that’, Hardy 
replied.) Distance in fact does not seem to matter. In so far as he is 
detached, which we have already admitted as an element in his realism, 
one can find it even in contemporaries—we meet it again in Thucydides 
in his account of a war of which he had intimate and embittered ex- 
perience. 

But modern war, it will be said, is a very different business from 
Homer’s. The mass slaughter of the Somme, the blasting of life out of 
men and cities and the landscape itself, is a difference in kind rather than 
in degree. As for such incidents as the meeting of Glaukos and Diomedes, 
where before fighting they exchange pedigrees and family histories, and, 
finding that their fathers were guest-friends of old, they exchange gifts 
of armour, and so part—well, the age of such chivalry is dead. That is 
true: the gulf is enormous, and any comparison seems hard to sustain, 
till one remembers that war is still to some extent fought, and is wholly 
endured, by men as weil as machines; and that, in the last resort, we all 
have only one life to lose, and the end is the same, whether one is blown 
to bits, or dies by a spear-thrust. 

With all these differences, then, can we compare them, Homer and the 
moderns, or the moderns with each other? Generations and individuals 
have their own experience of war; and the critic cannot afford to patron- 
ize, particularly if he has only stood on the fringe of a war, and not in the 
centre of the cyclone. But even from the outside he can to some extent 
measure both the range of their experience and its intensity, and the 
degree in which it comes home to himself. And a distinction can help 
him here. Every artist to some extent has his world thrust upon him, to 
some extent creates it; and other men judge him in two ways: by the 


coherence and power of his vision, however foreign it is to them, and 
3871.1 Cc 
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by the degree to which it corresponds with and interprets their own ex- 
perience. After all, they need the poets to express what they feel but 
cannot say half so well; and it is they in the long run—the ordinary men 
of succeeding generations—who confer the poet’s immortality. But once 
we consider that point more closely—the relationship between the artist 
and the common man, in a world which both of them are called upon to 
enjoy and endure—a broad distinction seems to emerge between two 
kinds of art: one which largely stresses the private vision of the artist (its 
perplexities and problems may be ours, but its solutions seem all its 
own), and a more traditional or classical art, which broadly speaking 
accepts, while it enlarges and exalts, the experience of the common man. 
One may make the distinction without depreciating either, though clearly 
the more private the vision, the more limited is its appeal. But the 
private vision may well be the spear-head of art and thought, and create 
in turn a new public vision. Up to a point this is the experience of 
every generation, and all ages are ages of transition. But there are times 
when artists as a whole work within a coherent tradition; and times when 
they ignore it, or violently disrupt it. 

This is our position, and our quandary. We ourselves, or at least our 
artists, have moved steadily forward into our private worlds, where 
thought and language, symbol and allusion are increasingly inaccessible 
to those outside; and ‘modern’ becomes a crude synonym for ‘incom- 
prehensible’, or at any rate ‘incommunicable’. There has been a break- 
down, in short, for many people in this vital relationship between our 
contemporary artists, our natural spokesmen and interpreters, and our- 
selves. It is not so much that they are the vanguard—that is their 
function, and their distinction; but the vanguard has lost touch with the 
rest of the column, or the column has lagged behind and got bogged 
down. Meanwhile we have other spokesmen besides our contemporaries, 
and in some artists the two visions are fused—the private or unique, and 
the universal ; in, for example, a Shakespeare, who knew the groundlings, 
their sound and smell, their experiences, their thoughts and delights 
and sufferings, and wrote for them, and carried them with him, and 
went beyond them. 

Universality, range and breadth of appeal, a broad consonance with 
human nature—with all this we can return to our own war poets, not so 
much appraising them as seeking their help in interpreting Homer. 
Judged then by these broad standards, or simply by their relationship to 
each other, each group, the earlier and the later, seems one-sided and 
incomplete. The patriotic idealism of 1914 was not enough: by 1916 it 
had a hollow ring for those down in the mud, even though for their elders 
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it still seemed ‘strong, manly stuff’, and was intelligible as being in line 
with a long European tradition, and with the moral demands of the 
situation. But perhaps the disillusion of 1916-18 was one-sided too, in 
that it represented the intense experience of uncommon men, in an 
uncommonly hideous war. Perhaps under new stresses the gap widened 
between artists and common men; or language itself was inadequate or 
dangerous—there was too much that could not, or should not, be com- 
municated. One kind of war poetry was unreal and out of date; another 
was too real and intolerable: and the only language the ordinary man 
could bear was the comforting noise of Tipperary, and the silence of 
dumb endurance. 

And so to Homer; outdated by most of three thousand years, remote 
and unreal and yet intensely real, offering no comfort, but transmitting 
endurance into poetry with a universality of its own. For he seems 
somehow in his simple, subtle way, in an older world but with its full 
share of harshness and pain, to have reconciled at a more primitive level 
many elements in a single vision—the heroism and delight of war (the 
delight is there plain enough, but it is equally plain in Julian Grenfell, 
in the keyed-up sensibilities of a man who finds the brilliance of life 
sharpened by the challenge of war and the imminence of death), its 
misery and folly. The first of the Greeks to have come down to us, the 


earliest voice of European man, himself looking back who knows how 
many centuries into an heroic past, he exhibits the clarity and poise, the 
comprehensiveness and range of the Greek mind at its best, its justice 
and temperance and fortitude, and its broad truthfulness to the facts of 
human nature and the world he knew. 
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THE TAMING OF KNEMON 
Being the concluding scene of Menander’s Dyskolos' 
By H. C. FAY 


Earlier in the play GET AS (a slave) and S1KON (a hired cook), endeavour- 
ing to borrow from the misanthropic KNEMON utensils for a sacrifice and 
picnic in the grotto of Pan and the Nymphs, were repelled with insults and 
blows. The accident of falling into his own well and being rescued has so 
far debilitated and humbled KNEMON that he consents to his daughter's 
wedding ; but he still refuses to attend the celebrations in the grotto, and 
retires to bed in his own house. Here his long-suffering attendant siMICHE 
deserts him, and leaves him to the mercy of GETAS and SIKON. 


The piper plays the tune for the following scene. 81MICHE is already on 
her way from the house to the grotto. GETAS enters from the grotto. 


GETAS. Damn you! It’s no good playing to me: I’ve got no time to spare. 
If you want to know, I’m sent to see the invalid over there. 
SIMICHE. And please get someone else as well, to sit with him, while I 
Take time to see my mistress off: I want to say good-bye 
And fondly take my last embrace. 


GETAS. Go on. I quite agree. 
I’ll see to him while you’re away. 


[Exit SIMICHE to grotto, 
[Looks in at KNEMON’S door and turns back]. An opportunity! 
[A couple of lines damaged] 
Sikon, come out! I want you here. . . . Oh get a move on, do! 
Poseidon, what a time you take! [Enter SIKON 


SIKON [unhurriedly]. Who is it wants me? You? 


GETAS. Yes. Would you like revenge for that mishandling that you got? 
SIKON. Mishandling? Me? You b—— off, and don’t be talking rot! 
GETAS. The old devil’s fast asleep alone. 


SIKON. How is he, eh? 


* An extract from the script of a production which will be sent on tour from 
Belfast this summer. The translator, who prefers to latinize, is not responsible 
for the transliteration of the Greek names.—Epb. 
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THE TAMING OF KNEMON 


GETAS. So-so, 
Middling. 

SIKON. He can’t get out of bed and hit us? 

GETAS. Doubt it; no. 
He can’t get up. 

SIKON. That’s lovely news. I'll go with some request, 
And that will make him mad with rage! 

GETAS. But look, old boy, the best 


Will be to go and pull him out and dump him on the ground, 
Then bang his doors and ask for things, and make him wild! It’s 
bound 3 
To be a splendid joke, I say. 
SIKON. But Gorgias, I’m afraid, 
Will slay us if he catches us. 

GETAS. There’s such a din being made 
Inside; they’re getting drunk: we shan’t get caught. And anyhow, 
The fellow won’t be half so fierce: he’s in the family now— 

We are his son-in-law. And if he’s always going to be 
The man he was, it can’t be borne. 


SIKON. Hear, hear! 


GETAS. Let no one see; 
But go and fetch him out in front. You go ahead of me. 


SIKON. Stick by me! Don’t you run away and leave me, please! And 
don’t, 
For God’s sake, make a noise! 


GETAS. No, no! I swear by Earth I won’t. 
[They go into the house on tiptoe and return carrying the unconscious 
KNEMON. 


GETAS. Turn right, now! 
SIKON. There! 


GETAS. And put him down! And now we’ve got 
our chance! 


SIKON. I'll start and set the time, then. Look! You follow me in the 
dance! 


[Flute music. Alternately they dance up to the door and hammer on it. 
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22 THE TAMING OF KNEMON 
SIKON. Boy! Boy! My lad! I want you, boys! Boy! Boy! 


KNEMON [rudely awakened]. Oh, dear, oh 
dear! 

GETAS. I want you, boys! Boy! Boy! My lad! Boy! Boy! 

KNEMON [struggles to rise]. Oh dear, oh dear! 


Who’s that? You come from over there, of course! What brings you 
here? 


SIKON. I want some cauldrons, and some sage. Perhaps you have some? 


KNEMON. Oh, 
Will no one help me to get up? 


SIKON. You have, you have, I know! 


GETAS. And seven trivets; tables too, one dozen! Hi, boys! Go 
And tell them that inside! Make haste! 


KNEMON. I haven’t any! 

SIKON. No? 
What, none? 

KNEMON. I’ve said a thousand times, I’ve none! 

SIKON. I'll disappear. 


[Withdraws. 


KNEMON. Oh Heavens! What’s become of me? How ever did I get 
here? 


Who took me out and put me down? Be off with you! Get out! 
GETAS. Yes, sir! 
SIKON [knocking]. My lad! Boy! Women! Men! Door-keeper! 


KNEMON. Crazy lout! 
| You’re mad! You'll smash the door to bits! 


SIKON. Nine carpets, if you please! 
KNEMON. From me? 

GETAS. And have you a hundred foot of Persian tapestries? 
KNEMON. I wish I had! 


GETAS. I’m sure you have! 
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KNEMON. What, me? Old woman! Hi! 
Where has the old hag got to now? 


GETAS. I'd better go and try 
The other door. [Withdraws. 


KNEMON. Get out! Get out! Old woman! Simiche! 

[to st1KON] God damn and blast your eyes, you rascal! What d’you 
want with me? 

GETAS. I'd like a nice big bowl of brass, a nice big mixing bowl. 

KNEMON. Will no one get me up? 

SIKON [tickles KNEMON under the chin]. You have, of course, you dear 

old soul, 
You have the tapestries! 

GETAS [knocking]. Where’s the boy? 

SIKON. Why not the bowl? 

KNEMON. I'll slay 
That Simiche! 

GETAS Hush! Go to sleep! Don’t whine! You run away 
From company and women-folk, and wouldn’t let them fetch you 
Across to join the other guests in sacrifice, you wretch, you! 

You'll have to face your treatment here. There’s not a soul in view 
To bring you help: just we ourselves are left alone with you. 
[The two are now on either side of KNEMON. 


SIKON. Listen, we'll tell you one by one the pleasures you have missed. 

GeTas. Against the Gods and Destiny it’s useless to resist. 

KNEMON. What pleasure do you people give my daughter and my 

wife? 

GETAS. First, didn’t your wife and daughter lead so miserable a life 
Until today, that any change at all was bound to be 
A boon? 

stkON. A banquet for the men was being prepared by me. 
D’you hear? You mustn’t go to sleep! 

KNEMON. What, must I do without it? 
Ugh! 

SIKON. Would you like to join the fun? I’ll tell you more about it. 
They all were active: I was busy setting out the gear, 
Tables, and rugs on piles of leaves; for that’s my job, D’you hear? 
Sikon the Catering Firm, that’s me! Remember! 
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24 THE TAMING OF KNEMON 
GETAS [to SIKON]. Oh, he’s yellow! 
SIkON. And in the bottom of the bowl, a jolly elderly fellow' 
Was put to bed; to keep him cool, the Nymphs supplied their waters; 
And one man pledged the men; and one the mothers, maids and 
daughters. 
As fast as sand they soaked it up. I hope you understand? 
A shapely servant-girl got tight, and shyly held her hand 
Before her pretty face, and rose, and trod the dancing-ring, 
And coyly quivering beat the time, and raised her voice to sing. 
Another put her hand in hers, and so began the dance. 


GETAS. Come on and join the dance, poor chap! Forget your late mis- 
chance! 


[They hoist KNEMON to his feet and whirl him round. 
KNEMON. What are you wretches trying to do? 


GETAS. Step out! 

SIKON. Too slow, too slow! 
You’re clumsy. 

KNEMON. No! For God’s sake, no! 

GETAS. Perhaps you'd like to go 
Inside at last? 

KNEMON. What shall I do? 

GETAS. Keep dancing! 

KNEMON. Oh, all right! 
I'd better face the music there. 

GETAS. That’s better! Hang on tight! 


[With the help of StKON and the piper, KNEMON totters into the 
grotto, while GETAS turns to the audience and appeals for applause. 


* A marginal note in the papyrus MS. explains this: ‘Dionysos.’ 
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STADIA AND STARTING-GROOVES 


By H. A. HARRIS 


OR the Greeks, athletics occupied the place in life which in the 

modern world is taken by football and cricket. Ball games were not 
unknown to the Greeks, as two famous reliefs in Athens show, but litera- 
ture is silent about them, while it abounds in allusions and metaphors 
drawn from athletics—running, jumping, boxing, wrestling, and throw- 
ing the javelin and discus. Their popularity continued for many cen- 
turies: we read of them in Homer; even the unathletic St. Paul cannot 
avoid frequent metaphors drawn from the games; and the great athletic 
festivals were discontinued only when, in the fourth century a.p., the 
Christian Roman emperors put an end to them as pagan rites. 

In Homer we hear of athletic competitions either as part of the enter- 
tainment of a guest after a banquet,’ or as the accompaniment to a 
funeral. To us it may seem strange to find games in the latter context. 
We must remember, however, that a feast is commonly part of a funeral, 
and that the games which followed a banquet at other times might 
naturally do so here also. There is another consideration which may 
account for funeral games. In any primitive society it is obviously 
important that the weapons and accoutrements of a dead warrior should 
pass into the hands of those best able to use them to ensure the survival 
of the community—that is, of those most physically fit. This is best 
attained if they are awarded as prizes in physical competition. Our own 
literature affords an interesting example of this at a time and place far 
distant from Homeric Greece. In his translation of Orosius’s History 
of the World King Alfred inserted an account of a voyage in the Baltic 
undertaken by a Norseman named Wulfstan. Describing to the king the 
funeral customs of the Estonians, Wulfstan told him that, after the 
death of a great man, his wealth was devoted to a ‘wake’ lasting some- 
times for two months. “Then on the day on which they intend to carry 
him out to the pyre, they divide such of his wealth as is left after the 
drinking and festivity into five or six parts, sometimes more, according 
to the extent of his possessions. They place the largest part about a mile 
from the homestead, then the second largest, then the third, until it is 
all laid out in the mile. The smallest part is nearest the homestead in 

® Il. iv. 387-90; Od. viii. 104-732. 
? Il. xxiii, imitated by Virgil in Aen. v. 
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which the dead man lies. Then all the men who have the swiftest horses 
in the country are mustered about five or six miles from the prizes and 
they all gallop towards them. The man who has the swiftest horse comes 
to the first and biggest prize, and so one after the other, until the prizes 
are all won. The smallest prize goes to the man who gallops up to the 
prize nearest the homestead. Then they ride away each to his own home 
with the prizes and can keep them all; for this reason swift horses are 
excessively costly in that country.’ 

Whatever be the reason that linked athletics with funerals in the early 
Greek world, the connexion came to an end with Homeric times. When 
in the eighth century B.c. history dawns again after the dark ages, 
athletics are found to be associated with great religious festivals. In the 
Greek tradition the date of the first Olympic games at the great shrine 
of Olympian Zeus in Elis was 776 B.c., and the third Homeric Hymn 
shows that athletic contests were being held at the shrine of Apollo in 
Delos in the same century. The Pythian games at Delphi and the other 
‘Crown’ games, at the Isthmus and at Nemea, were also established in 
association with religious festivals, as were the Panathenaic games at 
Athens. Dr. E. N. Gardiner insists, “There was no ritual meaning in 
the games themselves which were purely secular. They were added 
because festivals were times of peace when men gathered together 
peaceably under the protection of the gods, and the love of competition 
that characterized the race found its opportunity in such a gathering.”! 
But another explanation is possible. The Greeks with their anthropo- 
morphic conception of divine beings obviously thought that gods derived 
pleasure from the same things as men. Music, dancing, and drama were 
constantly associated with religious festivals. It is probable, therefore, 
that the gods were thought to take a human delight in the spectacle of 
athletics. The religious association brought with it one very practical 
advantage. It was natural for the competitors to take an oath by the 
appropriate deity to follow the rules of the games and avoid unfair 
practices. This oath was not always kept. Pausanias describes several 
statues of Zeus at Olympia paid for by the fines inflicted on athletes who 
cheated in the games.? The bases of some of these statues are still to be 
seen at Olympia in front of the terrace of treasuries on the way to the 
stadium. 

Inevitably, since most of our evidence for Greek athletics, whether 
literary or archaeological, comes from the great ‘Crown’ games, we tend 
to concentrate our attention mainly on these festivals. This may lead to 
an unbalanced view of the place of athletics in Greek life. In the modern 

! Athletics of the Ancient World (Oxford, 1930), 32. 3 v. at. 
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world the true importance of sport lies, not in international matches or 
Cup Finals, but in the activity of hundreds of thousands of young people 
of no outstanding ability who enjoy and benefit from games without any 
aspirations to Wembley or Wimbledon. Posterity will probably make 
the mistake of concluding that our sport is largely a matter of Test 
Matches and Commonwealth Games. We must not make the same 
mistake about the Hellenic world. The Greeks themselves were well 
aware of the demerits of such over-publicized events. The strictures of 
Euripides on athletes suggest that even before the end of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. the ‘Crown’ games were becoming the preserve of a body of 
semi-professional athletes who went round the Greek world from one 
festival to another as the modern tennis ‘circus’ goes round our larger 
world from national championship to national championship. The true 
importance of Greek athletics was that for centuries these activities were 
the ordinary spare-time occupation of thousands of young men all over 
the Hellenic world. The evidence for this, apart from the permeation 
of the language with athletic metaphors, lies in the widely scattered 
remains of gymnasia, palaestrae, and stadia. 

Of the courses used for the games in the earliest times we naturally 
know nothing. Any level stretch of ground about 200 yards long (the 
stade, the distance of the shortest Greek race) would have served. The 
earliest evidence of the existence of a stadium is a stone or marble sill 
let into the ground with holes or grooves for the runners’ feet. Such 
starting-lines, without any of the banking familiar in the normal Greek 
stadium, have been recognized in two places, at the Isthmian Sanctuary, 
where the important excavations of Professor Oscar Broneer have 
recently revealed the site of the temple of Poseidon and its surroundings,' 
and in Corinth. Significantly the course at each place must have taken 
the runners close to the walls of a temple, that of Apollo in Corinth and 
of Poseidon at the Isthmian Sanctuary. Such a position for a stadium, 
in the very heart of a city or settlement, had two serious disadvantages. 
The stadium was liable to be a hindrance to new building. At both 
Corinth and the Isthmian Sanctuary the existence of two starting-lines 
at an angle to one another shows that the axis of the stadium had to be 
changed in each place, no doubt to allow for a new building (PI. II, d). 
A second disadvantage of such a site was that it made no provision for 
the accommodation or control of spectators. Even if space were avail- 
able, the erection of staging for spectators would have been costly. The 

' Preliminary reports on these excavations appeared in the J/lustrated London 


News of 15 Jan. 1955, 15 Sept. 1956, and 28 Feb. 1959. The second of these 
articles is the most important for our purpose. 
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Greeks solved this problem in the same way as they solved the problem 
of seating spectators in a theatre—by taking advantage of the lie of the 
land. The simplest and most economical way of providing a stadium 
with accommodation for spectators is to level the bottom of a ravine. 
A glance at any contour map will show that when this is done with the 
minimum of earth-shifting, the end of the stadium at the top of 
the ravine will be rounded and the other end open. This is no doubt 
the origin of the familiar plan of a Greek stadium, with a round! and 
a square end (Pls. I, a and 5; III, a). The idea of using a ravine was 
adopted at Athens, where a tributary of the Ilissos afforded a suitable 
valley, at Nemea, in the later stadium at the Isthmus, at Rhodes, and 
elsewhere. At the hill-top city of Sikyon the ground falls away so quickly 
at the lower end of the ravine chosen for the stadium that a retaining 
wall some ro or 12 feet high had to be built to support the soil brought 
down from the upper end to form the square end (PI. IV, a). 

The rounded end was not an essential feature. Often where no suit- 
able valley existed, the stadium was sited along a hill-side, either on a 
terrace or at the foot, accommodation for spectators on the lower side 
being furnished by an artificial mound. In these circumstances, both 
ends of the stadium were sometimes square, as at Olympia, Epidauros 
(Pl. III, 5), and probably Delos (Pl. III, c). At other terraced sites the 
traditional pattern with a rounded end was followed—at Delphi, for 
instance, where the lie of the land helped. The spectators’ mound on 
the lower side was sometimes supported by a wall, as at Delphi and 
Delos. In the Hellenistic cities of Perge and Aspendos in Pamphylia 
(Pl. 1V, 5) the wall is replaced by a series of arched and vaulted chambers 
which may have been used as shops or as shelters for spectators in a 
sudden storm. 

In theory every stadium was a stade long; in practice they vary from 
194 yards to over 230. This has caused difficulty for some modern 
authorities, and various explanations of the disparity have been given. 
This seems hardly necessary. The Greeks were mercifully free from the 
tyranny of the stop-watch, and a few yards either way can have meant 
nothing to them. The practice tracks at Delphi—there were two near 
the gymnasium, one covered for wet weather, the other open—were even 
shorter, 175 yards. 

Owing to the depredations of stone-robbers it is not always easy to 
decide from the present condition of a stadium what its appearance was 
in antiquity. The later stadium at the Isthmus, when Pausanias saw 


* Modern writers sometimes call this rounded end the ogev56vn. In fact the 
word is not used of a stadium by any Greek author. 
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it, was fitted with marble seats, but today, though the outline of the banks 
is clear enough, there is no trace whatever of the seats; doubtless they 
have disappeared into the neighbouring wall built across the Isthmus by 
Justinian to keep the barbarians out of the Peloponnese. But it is clear 
that the standard of comfort offered to spectators differed considerably 
from place to place. The wealthy cities of Asia Minor equipped their 
stadia very lavishly. At Olympia, by a curious contrast, there appears 
never to have been any seating provided for spectators, and certainly no 
stone seating. At Delos there was a short ‘grandstand’ of stone seats on 
one side, presumably similar to the xaé5pa for the presidents of the 
games which Pausanias saw at Olympia.? Rhodes, on the other hand, 
never particularly noted for athletic festivals, had as full an equipment 
of stone seats in its stadium as Delphi. At Epidauros the stone seats 
seem to have been confined to a section of each long side at one end of 
the stadium, probably near the finishing-post. Under these stone seats 
on one side was a tunnel, clearly a ceremonial entrance for competitors 
like the arched passage leading from the Altis to the stadium at Olympia. 
The triple arch at the square end at Delphi (Pls. I, b and III, a) probably 
served the same purpose. 

In view of the great reputation in athletics of the Greeks of Magna 
Graecia—Strabo tells us that at one Olympiad the first seven in the stade 
race were all Krotoniates’—it may seem strange that no site of a stadium 
appears to be certainly known in Sicily or south Italy. The probable 
explanation is that these places were romanized earlier and more tho- 
roughly than the eastern Mediterranean and that the spectacle of the 
arena superseded the athletics of the stadium. The Roman amphitheatre 
at Syracuse may well occupy the site of an earlier stadium; the position 
is eminently suitable. 

For the student of Greek athletics by far the most interesting feature 
of these stadia is the starting-lines, a good example of which is that at 
the square end at Delphi (Pl. I, 5). The sill contains a double row of 
grooves some 4 inches apart, and, at intervals of about 3 ft. 6 in., square 
holes, obviously sockets for posts. Similar starting-lines are found also 
at Olympia and Epidauros, the distance between the grooves at the 
former being about 7 inches. Of the purpose of these grooves there can 
be no doubt; they were intended for the toes of the runners as they 
awaited the start. The back wall of the groove is vertical or slightly 
undercut to give a firm thrust; the front wall is bevelled off in order not to 
catch the toes as the foot moves forward on the start. But two questions 
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about these starting-sills at once suggest themselves. Why are the grooves 
so strangely close together, and what is the purpose of the post-holes? 
It is probable that the answers to the two questions are connected. 

The problem of the starting-grooves is made more difficult by the 
discovery of the starting-sills at Corinth mentioned above. Here, cut in 
the stone slabs of the sill, are, not grooves, but pairs of starting-holes 
exactly like those which we used to dig in cinder tracks before the inven- 
tion of starting-blocks (Pl. II, d). Like the grooves, these holes have 
vertical back walls and bevelled front walls. In all the sixteen pairs the 
left foot is in front of the right. The distance between the holes is about 
2 ft. 1 in., suitable for a ‘natural’ standing start or a modern sprinting 
start off the hands for a man six feet tall, but uncomfortably far apart— 
experto crede—for one under that height. These starting-holes are at the 
east end of the agora of the Roman city of Corinth, in front of the Julian 
Basilica. ‘They are some 3 feet below the level of the agora and un- 
doubtedly belong to the earlier Greek city, destroyed by Mummius in 
146 B.c. As the grooves at Olympia, Delphi, and Epidauros appear to 
have continued in use as long as races were run in these stadia—at least, 
there is no sign of their having been replaced by holes—it is fair to 
assume that the holes at Corinth represent an earlier fashion of starting 
than do the grooves. We are thus compelled to ask ourselves why the 
natural and balanced position for the start of a race should have been 
superseded by the unnatural and unbalanced position imposed by the 
grooves. For an answer to this question we must turn to the other 
problem—the purpose of the post-holes. 

Three explanations have been suggested of the use of the posts fixed 
in these holes. It has been thought that they might have supported the 
ends of strings dividing the track into lanes in the way familiar fifty years 
ago before lanes began to be marked with whitewash on the track itself. 
But starting-grooves and post-holes are found at both ends of several 
stadia, Olympia, Delphi, Epidauros, and Delos among others, clearly to 
allow the stade and diaulos (two-stade) races to finish at the same point, 
and the diaulos cannot possibly have been run in lanes. A second sug- 
gestion is that the runners in the diaulos turned not round a single post 
in the middle of the track, but each round a separate post opposite his 
own starting-point. This idea strangely won the support of Dr. Gar- 
diner. We will see later why it is quite impossible. But Dr. Gardiner 
also pointed out that the posts might be connected with a starting-gate 
or some such device to prevent runners from ‘jumping the gun’. The 
recent discoveries of Professor Broneer at the Isthmian Sanctuary have 
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made it certain that this was their purpose and have revealed the method 
used. As mentioned above, Broneer discovered near the temple of 
Poseidon a sill without grooves but with post-holes at regular intervals. 
Beside each post-hole is a bronze staple set in the stone, and from each 
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Fic. 1. Sketch-plan of starting-line at the Isthmian Sanctuary (not to scale). 
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CORD RUNNING IN GROOVE 
TO STARTERS PIT 


Fic. 2. Hypothetical reconstruction of starting-gate (based on evidence 
recently discovered at the Isthmian Sanctuary). 


staple a groove cut in the stone leads to a pit about 3 feet deep some 
6 feet behind the centre of the sill (Fig. 1 and Pls. II, 6 and c). It was 
the discovery of a second and later sill, set at an angle to the former and 
obviously superseding it, with similar post-holes and a single groove 
between them, that revealed to the excavators that they had lit upon the 
starting-lines of a stadium. It is clear that each post supported a pivoted 
arm working like a railway signal. From the short end of the arm, a cord 
led down to the ground, through the staple, and along the groove to the 
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pit, where all the cords were held below ground level by the starter; 
their simultaneous release would cause the arms to drop together and 
so ensure a fair start by the runners (Fig. 2).! The purpose of the grooves 
was clearly to keep the cords below ground level and so prevent them 
from becoming entangled in the feet of nervous runners as they moved 
to their marks.? The ‘pipes of the starting-gates’ at Delos mentioned in 
an inscription? may indicate that the same purpose was achieved there 
by taking the cords through wooden pipes. We should note that the 
fact that not all these elements are found elsewhere is no proof that the 
method was not used in the other stadia which have the post-holes. 
The grooves and pit are obviously a non-essential refinement, while 
staples need not be set in the sill. They could equally well be fixed to 
the wooden uprights at or near ground level. 

We do not know when this device was invented or how long it 
remained in use. Clearly its use was not general in 480 B.c., or the 
famous rebuke of Adeimantos to Themistokles at the debate before 
Salamis would have been impossible—‘At the games, Themistokles, 
those who start before the signal are flogged’. Nor apparently was its 
use ever universal, for there are references in later literature to ‘beating 
the starter’. Moreover, at Epidauros (Pl. III, 5), Athens, and Delos 
(Pl. III, c), there is evidence of a later form of starting-gate, not on the 
line of the sill but a foot or two in front of it, using fewer but larger posts. 

But however long or short the period during which the earlier gate 
was used, it seems to have had a lasting effect on the stance of runners 
at the start. Faced with such a gate, with its bar presumably about 
waist-high, the runner would be tempted to lean as far over it as possible 
while ‘straining upon the start’. In doing this, he would inevitably draw 
his back foot up to a position much nearer the front foot than the natural 
balanced position—in fact, to the point indicated by the grooves. That 


? An inscription from Delos of the second century B.c. (Jnscr. Délos 1400. 9) 
suggests that UoTrAn€ was used for the whole gate, &yxov for the arm, Tapaotds 
or kiov for the post. Lucian’s phrase étrecev 4 VoTrAn€ shows that by the second 
century A.D. VoTrAn§ was used for the arm, which seems also to have been called 
xavev (Schol. Dionysius Periegeta 121). The trigger by which the gate was 
worked was the cyaotnpia. Badfis, another word for the starting-gate, 
seems to have been a wider term than UoTAn€, as it was used also for the ‘box’ 
marked out on the ground for the discus-thrower to throw from (Philostr. 
Imagines i. 24. 2). 

2 This is the one point where I venture to differ from Broneer, who suggests 
(Illustrated London News, 15 Sept. 1956) that the grooves were used only for 
setting out the starting-line. The clay filling which he describes must surely 
have been put on when the line was replaced by the later grooved sill. 

3 oupryyes VoTrAtyov, Inscr. Délos 1400. 9. 
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the posture is fundamentally unsound for starting would not in any way 
prevent it from being adopted. Athletes are of necessity young, and boys 
and young men are by nature highly imitative and given to copying the 
methods and mannerisms of contemporary champions. As we know 
only too well, if a popular hero, thanks to natural endowment, succeeds 
in any sport in spite of some defect of technique, that defect will often 
become the standard practice for a generation. A single runner winning 
at Olympia or Delphi after a start leaning over the bar would be quite 
sufficient to establish a belief that that position was the best. 

The foot-races at the games, apart from the race in armour, were 
normally three: the stade, a straight sprint of about 200 yards, the 
diaulos, of two stades with a single turn, and the dolichos, a long-distance 
race which appears to have varied at different times and places from 7 
to 24 stades. The turn was to the left, round central posts at each end 
of the stadium. In the great age of Greek athletics there was no division 
down the middle of the stadium like the spina or low wall of the Roman 
circus. Such a spina has been found in the stadia of Athens and Rhodes, 
but in each instance it was a late insertion. 

When we look at the plan of a stadium it is tempting to think of the 
square end as appropriate to the finishing-line and the curved end as 
adapted to the turn of the runners. In fact the opposite was the case. 
All races, of whatever length, finished at the curved end. Apart from 
other considerations, this is obvious from the stadia at Delphi and 
Sikyon. At Delphi, runners in a close finish at the square end would 
have been in danger of dashing out their brains on the massive pillars 
of the arch (Pl. I, 5), while at Sikyon they would have plunged over 
a vertical drop of 12 or 15 feet (Pl. IV, a). Moreover, the additional 
seating at the curved end accommodated spectators at the point where 
most spectators at a sports meeting wish to be—near the winning-post. 
On the same grounds we may deduce that the throwing events took 
place at the curved end, the discus or javelin being thrown towards the 
square end. Most spectators like to be near the thrower to study his 
technique, and, remembering the fate of Hyakinthos, they try to avoid 
possible danger from an ill-directed missile. 

The absence of a spina down the centre of the stadium meant that in 
the diaulos, as in the stade, the runners could be started all across the 
stadium, and the starting sills make it clear that this was the practice at 
Olympia and Epidauros, and probably at Rhodes and Delos. As the turn 
round the far post was left-handed, the runners had to make for a point 
a little to the right of it. This put the runners starting in the outside 
positions at a slight disadvantage, particularly the one at the extreme left 
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of the line. The additional distance to be run is less than a yard, but the 
turn round the post, difficult for all the runners, would be most difficult 
for him, because of his angle of approach. It was to even out this dis- 
advantage of the draw that Olympia provided for the chariot races the 
elaborate starting-gate described by Pausanias,' which gave the outside 
chariots a flying start. It was probably because this disadvantage to the 
runners in the left half of the line was recognized that the starting-line 
at the curved end of the stadium at Delphi was re-modelled so that only 
the right half of the line was used for the start of the diaulos. The left 
half of the sill is now without grooves and obviously served only as a 
finishing-line (PI. II, a). The re-modelling, apparently using old mate- 
rial, was very roughly done; a single slab in the middle still shows 
grooves in its upper surface, and the sill is some inches higher than the 
right half. 

This arrangement at Delphi is sufficient in itself to disprove Gardiner’s 
contention that the runners in the diaulos turned not round the central 
post but each round his own post. But there is another very practical 
reason why this could not have happened. A runner turning round his 
own post would have come into the lane of his left-hand neighbour, and 
if he were leading him by a few yards, a head-on collision would have 
been inevitable. 

Many questions about points of detail in Greek athletics still remain 
unanswered. It is much to be hoped that the complete clearing of the 
stadium at Olympia by the Germans, recently finished but not yet pub- 
lished, will provide the solution to some at least of the problems. 


NOTES ON THE PLATES 


Pl. 1 (a) DELPHI: stadium from the east. The slight bulge in the middle, giving 
spectators a better view, can be detected. 

(6) DELPHI: starting-grooves and post-holes at east (square) end of stadium. 
Behind the starting-line are the pillars of the late ceremonial entrance. 

Pl. u (a) DELPHI: starting-line at west (curved) end of stadium. Only the lower 
(right-hand) half of the sill has grooves and post-holes. The upper half has been 
roughly re-laid as a finishing-line only. The arched opening above the seats 
contained a fountain (now dry) for the refreshment of spectators. 

(6) ISTHMIAN SANCTUARY: starting-line of early stadium. The starter’s pit is to 
the left. From it grooves, to hold the cords of the starting-gates, run to the post- 
holes in the sill on the right. 

(c) ISTHMIAN SANCTUARY: post-hole and bronze staple from above. 

(d) CORINTH: starting-holes and sill in Agora. The pairs of holes can best be seen 
in the upper half. The stone slab to the right of the gap in the sill also contains a 
pair of holes. It is some inches lower than the other line, and set at an angle to it; 
it may belong to an earlier stadium with its axis at an angle to the later one. 
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Pl. 111 (a) DELPHI: stadium from the west. 

(6) EPIDAUROS: stadium. The far end of the stadium is at the row of trees. The 
curved track visible in the photograph is the product not of ancient runners but 
of modern Epidaurian cyclists. The ceremonial entrance was a tunnel under the 
stone seats to the right. 

(c) DELOs: starting-line at west end of stadium. Some square post-holes can be 
seen in the sill. In front of the sill to the left, at the lower end, can be seen a single 
square slab with a large circular post-hole, possibly for a later starting-gate of 
unknown pattern. 

Pl. ry (a) 8tKYON: built-up square end of stadium from below. This building-up 
was made necessary by the falling away of the slope at the lower end of the 
valley. Much of the end wall has collapsed, but the side can be clearly seen. 

(b) PERGE: outer side of stadium wali. The arched and vaulted openings may have 
served as shops or shelters. 

(c) ISTHMIAN SANCTUARY: later starting-line. This is set at an angle to the 


starting-line in Plate II, 6. It has post-holes and a single groove for the runners’ 
toes. 
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CHANGING FASHIONS IN ANCIENT 
DRAMA~—I 


By EDNA M. HOOKER 


NCIENT drama is frequently said nowadays to be unsuited to the 

taste of modern audiences, and when one sees modern productions of 
ancient plays one is inclined to agree. And yet the plays read well, and 
they certainly appealed to a wide variety of audiences in ancient times. 
Can it be that it is the production and not the play that is at fault? Apart 
from the obvious fact that most modern producers are unable or un- 
willing to handle a chorus effectively, it does seem very often that the 
production is based on an interpretation of the play, which, if it is not 
actually misguided, is at any rate hesitant. There are two factors which 
make it extremely difficult to interpret or appreciate an ancient play. 
First, the influence of Aristotle has caused us to judge ancient drama 
by the rules which he laid down and to measure all tragedies by the 
standard of Sophokles’ Oedipus the King, although it is obvious that the 
poets were not guided by Aristotle’s rules and that many tragedies aimed 
at effects quite different from those of the Oedipus the King. Thus we 
expect ancient tragedy to be ‘tragic’ in our sense of the word, and we are 
baffled when we find no ‘tragic’ element to satisfy our expectations. 
Secondly, the knowledge that drama originated as part of the cult of 
Dionysos impels us to label it ‘ritual drama’, and to feel that it must 
be solemn and conventional and must concern itself with weighty moral 
and theological problems. We are slightly surprised to find that it is 
not confined to a re-enactment of the Dionysos myths, and we hardly 
dare to contemplate the possibility that poets dealt very freely with 
the myths and legends which they took as their subjects. But ancient 
drama had to appeal to mixed audiences, It could not afford to be 
bound by academic rules or by excessive subservience to tradition. 
The fact that dramatic performances were organized as competitions 
was in itself an inducement to introduce new methods of handling the 
traditional material; and, if we look at the plays which have survived, 
we can see that drama changed constantly to suit the inevitable changes 
in public taste. 

It has sometimes been assumed that tragedy must originally have been 
concerned with the myths of Dionysos, but this was probably not so. 
Certainly it formed part of the cult of Dionysos, but that does not mean 
that it necessarily dealt with the life-cycle of the god himself. The cult of 
Dionysos aimed at promoting agricultural prosperity. To the earliest 
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agrarian communities religion was a matter of sympathetic magic, per- 
formed by priest-kings to ensure the success of their farming operations. 
Agrarian festivals were celebrated at the critical times of the year, when 
the king and his family carried out the appropriate magic rites. The 
mysterious powers which determined the success or failure of the crops 
were personified as gods and goddesses, and the king was regarded as the 
son of the god, who might himself on occasion become the god incarnate. 
There were many variations on this kind of cult to suit different localities 
and different patterns of farming. All this can be clearly seen from the 
religious practices of the Near East, where the agrarian way of life 
particularly flourished; but most scholars set their face against admitting 
divine kings to Greece itself. Nevertheless, the Greek fertility cults and 
their festivals are undeniably there, and it follows that divine kings were 
once there too. The cult of Dionysos seems to have been connected with 
an economy based on the cultivation of corn and vines, for it is closely 
linked with the cult of Demeter, the goddess of the corn, in myth and in 
ritual, and bread and wine are constantly referred to as the staple diet of 
the early Greeks. At all events Dionysos was the god of the vine, and his 
ritual included a cycle of festivals and ‘mysteries’ to promote its growth. 
The festivals in Attica—and probably elsewhere in Greece, too—con- 
sisted of an autumn festival, the Oschophoria, for the planting of the 
new vines; winter festivals, the Rural Dionysia and the Lenaia, to pro- 
mote the growth of the new shoots; and a spring festival, the Anthesteria, 
to ensure the setting of the blossom. The Mysteries appear to have con- 
stituted a course of instruction and preparation for those who were to 
carry out the ritual of the festivals. The king, of course, played the 
leading part in all these rites, and in the Sacred Marriage of Dionysos 
and the basilinna at the Anthesteria he must have impersonated the god. 
It is evident, then, that the cult of Dionysos, like other fertility-cults, re- 
quired the services of a king who possessed divine powers, and we know 
that kings of this type had to die a violent death before their powers waned. 
There were various ways in which the king might meet his death, but the 
favoured method of killing a king seems to have been to hunt him down 
and tear him to pieces, as Pentheus was hunted down and torn to pieces, 
and then to devour the raw flesh and drink the warm blood in the belief 
that his divine power could be so absorbed by those who partook of his flesh 
and blood. The king and his slayers all wore animal skins, usually goat- 
skins, and his successor seems to have been distinguished by a black skin.' 
' This is strongly suggested by the stories of Dionysos Melanaigis, the god in 
the black goatskin, and particularly by the legend of the fight between Xanthos 
and Melanthos, in which Dionysos Melanaigis gave the victory to Melanthos. 
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Now these barbaric customs seem far removed from ancient drama as 
we know it, but a connexion is indicated by what we are told of the ‘tragic 
choruses’ at Sikyon, for these choruses celebrated the ‘sufferings’ of King 
Adrastos.' These ‘sufferings’ could be referred to the personal story of 
Adrastos and the sorrow which he experienced in the death of his kinsfolk, 
and in particular of his son; but in fact they probably imply something 
more than the ordinary troubles which are common to all mankind. It 
is, I suspect, a technical term for the fate which originally befell all divine 
kings in one form or another, for elsewhere Herodotos speaks similarly 
of the ‘suffering’ of Amphiaraos.? The word ‘tragic’ in its original mean- 
ing is evidently connected with tpayos, a goat, and it would seem, then, 
that the ‘tragic choruses’ were originally the killers of the king, who came 
back, still in their goatskins, and recounted the story of the ‘sufferings’ 
of the king with hymns of sorrow and of triumph. As time passed and 
new ideas prevailed in Greece, the ‘sufferings’ of the kings were modified, 
and eventually the kings themselves disappeared from most Greek states ; 
but the ‘tragic choruses’ continued to sing and dance and recount the 
stories of the ‘sufferings’ of the kings of old. By the Classical period the 
primitive elements of the ritual survived only in the name tpaywbdia, 
which appears to mean ‘goat-song’, in the tradition of a goat as the prize 
for tragedy, and in the animal skins worn by the satyric choruses. But 
the origin of tragedy in ‘tragic choruses’ singing of the ‘sufferings’ of the 
king is confirmed by the conventions of ancient tragedy: by the predomi- 
nance of the choral lyrics, which suggests that tragedy developed out of 
what was primarily a choral performance; by the use of the messenger- 
speech, which appears in almost every Greek tragedy, to describe the 
main action of the play, instead of the more obvious device of enacting 
it before the audience; and by the preoccupation of tragedy with the 
gloomier legends of early kings.* 

The basis of Greek tragedy, then, was the singing of hymns to com- 
memorate the old king and celebrate the triumphs of the new, and the 
recital by one of the worshippers of the manner in which the old king 

' Hdt. v. 67. 1-5. In this story Dionysos is connected with a Melanippos, 
and it would seem that at Argos the horse had superseded the goat as the sacred 
animal, and Melanippos had replaced Melanaigis as the manifestation of Dionysos 
in his role as the king’s enemy. The word ‘tragic’ would naturally be applied to 
choruses in goatskins, but it could easily have been transferred to similar 
choruses who wore skins of other animals, and to choruses who had ceased to 
wear skins at all. 

i. $2. 

’ To Aristotle (Poetic 1453”) tragedy consisted in the infliction of suffering 


by those near and dear to the victim, which is precisely what was involved in the 
killing of the divine king. 
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hac! met his fate. So it probably remained in most parts of Greece until 
the sixth century B.c., when Peisistratos instituted his great new festival, 
the City Dionysia. Now this festival was probably based on a simple 
procession in which at the change-over from the growing season to the 
ripening season the image of the god and the emblems of fertility were 
carried back to the sanctuary to be stored until the autumn; but, as 
reconstituted by Peisistratos, it was to a large extent an artificial festival, 
designed, I would suggest, not to promote the growth of the vine, but to 
be a lavish advertisement for Athenian wine. It was at this time that 
Athens forsook her old economy, based on the production of corn and 
wine for home consumption, and launched herself as a commercial 
state, importing much of her corn and growing more vines and olives 
to supply her export trade. We usually assume that, once the goods 
were available, sales were made automatically. But marketing goods 
is a difficult business in the early stages, and goodwill is not to be had 
ready-made. In order to ensure the success of their new policy the 
Athenians applied all their ingenuity to promoting sales of wine and 
oil abroad, ‘They packaged them attractively in the elegant black-figure 
jars for which Athens soon became famous, and they attracted customers 
to Athens by putting on religious festivals of unprecedented magnificence, 
carefully timed to take place in the season when travel was easy by land 
and sea. So the closely related festivals of Demeter and Dionysos, which 
had supported the old economy, decreased in importance, while the new 
City Dionysia and the improved Panathenaia, the festival of Athena, 
goddess of the olive, were instituted as the outward sign of the increased 
importance of the vine and the olive and as a means of impressing 
foreign visitors. At this time the City Dionysia seem to have consis- 
ted of a procession, a carnival, and a competition between tragic 
choruses. ‘The element of competition and the stimulus of so splendid 
an occasion produced an inevitable desire to introduce innovations 
into a performance which had remained almost unchanged for centuries, 
and tragedy suddenly ceased to be ritual and became ‘show business’. 

The new tragedy of the sixth century, traditionally ascribed to Thespis 
of Ikaria, did not consist simply of choral hymns and a messenger-speech, 
but included a prologue and set speeches delivered by an actor who 
performed in character and might represent any of the personages in the 
story, perhaps playing more than one part with the aid of costume and 
facial disguises. This was an exciting innovation in its day, and in spite 
of the obvious limitations of a form of drama with only one actor, no 
scenery, and a limited choice of subjects, it held the interest of Athenian 
audiences until the end of the sixth century. 
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By then, however, the possibilities of this restricted type of drama 
must have been almost exhausted, and innovations were introduced to 
make for more variety and flexibility. Aeschylus introduced a second 
actor, and so made it possible to bring out conflicts of personality in 
dialogue and to show the influence of characters on one another. 
Phrynichos followed this up by inventing the female mask and introduc- 
ing female characters into tragedy. Thanks to these innovations all the 
characters in a story could be brought before the audience, the entire 
story could be played out in dialogue, and tragedy could be made truly 
dramatic. The dialogue which was now added to the lyric and narrative 
portions of the plays grew rapidly in importance. Tragedy, however, 
remained to a large extent a lyric performance, and Phrynichos was 
chiefly famed for the beauty of his lyrics. In fact Aristophanes implied 
that his songs were still popular at the end of the fifth century. Another 
innovation of this period was the introduction by Pratinas of the satyr- 
play with its chorus of satyrs in goatskins. This was similar in form to 
tragedy, but differed markedly in spirit, inasmuch as it constituted a 
light-hearted burlesque of the traditional legends. This had a brief spell 
of popularity until tragedy, through the enterprise and daring of poets 
like Aeschylus and Phrynichos, once again became an exciting and up- 
to-date form of drama. The events of the early fifth century were 
stirring and dramatic, and both poets experimented with contemporary 
historical subjects instead of restricting themselves to the traditional 
stories from myth and legend. In 494 B.c. Phrynichos produced the 
Capture of Miletos, and in 476 B.c. he wrote the Phoenician Women on the 
subject of the Persian War, a subject which was used again in 472 B.c. by 
Aeschylus in his Persians. These plays seem to have been successful, for 
they are the best-known tragedies of the period; there was evidently no 
objection to the use of contemporary historical events as a subject for 
tragedy. The troubles which befell Phrynichos after the production of 
the Capture of Miletos arose out of political, not religious or artistic, 
objections. 

The possibilities of the historical theme were, however, limited, and 
the patriotic fervour of the Persian War period inevitably waned. The 
established poets had to move with the times, for competition was fierce 
and new poets were appearing with new ideas. In 468 B.c. Aeschylus 
was defeated by his younger contemporary, Sophokles, who is said to 
have been competing then for the first time. Aeschylus was equal to the 
challenge. His response, which can be deduced from his surviving plays, 
was bold, and perhaps unexpected. He abandoned any idea of develop- 
ing historical drama, and turned his attention to devising a new and 
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more effective treatment of the traditional mythological themes. Accord- 
ingly he turned back to the original conception of tragedy as a choral 
lyric performance, solemn, formal, and archaic in manner, and he built 
anew on these old foundations. The result was the tetralogy, consisting 
of three tragedies and a satyric play on the same theme, each play being 
a complete whole within a larger unity. The very scale of the tetralogy 
gave it an added weight, and Aeschylus found in it scope for handling 
his themes with greater profundity than was possible in a single play. 
The grandeur of the tetralogy was emphasized by lavish costumes, 
stirring music, and spectacular choreography. The new style succeeded, 
and Aeschylus retained his supremacy for another ten years. At first 
he merely used the tetralogy form to pile one tragic episode upon 
another, as he must have done in the Theban tetralogy (467 B.c.), where 
he told the tragic stories of Laios, Oedipus, and Eteokles one after the 
other in sombre procession, and then provided light relief with the 
satyr-play, the Sphinx, which dealt with one of the happier episodes in 
the career of Oedipus. Later he handled his three tragedies rather 
differently, using the first play to show one side of the problem, the 
second play to give the opposite view, and the third to provide the 
reconciliation. So in the Danaid tetralogy, the Suppliant Women depicts 
the Danaides as the innocent victims of persecution by their cousins; 
the Egyptians shows them as the treacherous murderesses of their 
cousins; and in the Daughters of Danaos a final settlement is made. Once 
again the satyr-play, Amymone, offers lighter fare on the same theme. 
The satyr-play, Net-Heulers, of which we have substantial fragments, 
also shows how Aeschylus used satyric drama as part of a tetralogy. It is 
the last play of a tetralogy on the Perseus legend, and it consists of 
a charming trifle on the rescue of baby Perseus. 

It was at one time assumed, because of the importance of the chorus 
in the Suppliant Women, that the play represented Aeschylus’ earliest 
surviving work. Recently a fragmentary papyrus with an extract from 
the Didaskaliai prefixed to a play of Aeschylus has made it almost certain 
that the play is to be dated after 468 B.c.' This is in some ways a more 
satisfactory date for the Danaid tetralogy. It enables the trilogies and 
tetralogies to be grouped together in the last ten years or so of Aeschylus’ 
career, and it places the Danaid plays later than the Theban tetralogy, 
which is less successful in exploiting the possibilities of the tetralogy 
form and would therefore seem to be earlier and more experimental. 
The importance of the chorus in the Suppliant Women is no objection 
to the later date, if we accept the idea that at this period of his life 

' Oxyrhynchus Papyri, xx, p. 30 (No. 2256, frag. 3). 
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Aeschylus was deliberately using an archaic lyrical form of tragedy in 
a new way; and indeed the use of the chorus as a leading character in the 
play seems to be an innovation, and may well have resulted from the 
feeling that two actors were insufficient for the effective handling of 
tragic themes, and that the use of the chorus as a character relieved the 
poet of this restriction to some extent. 

So far as the tragedies were concerned the tetralogy was brilliantly 
successful, but the satyr-play seems to have presented some difficulty; 
and eventually Aeschylus gave up connecting it with his main theme. 
But he retained the trilogy of three tragedies on a single theme and 
developed it on the lines indicated in the Danaid plays. The order of 
plays in the Prometheus trilogy is uncertain,’ but probably Prometheus 
the Fire-bearer showed Prometheus sinning against Zeus by the theft of 
fire; in Prometheus Bound we see Zeus taking an exceedingly harsh 
revenge on Prometheus; while the Prometheus Unbound must have con- 
tained a reconciliation. Similarly the Oresteia (458 B.c.) has the murder 
of Agamemnon by Klytaimestra in the Agamemnon, the cruel vengeance 
executed upon her in the Choephoroi, and the final settlement in the 
Eumenides. The satyr-play attached to the Oresteia was the Proteus, which 
seems not to be connected with it in theme. We do not know what 
satyr-play went with the Prometheus trilogy; but the only satyr-play 
on the Prometheus theme which has been recorded is associated with 
the group of plays including the Persians, and it seems probable that the 
Prometheia had an independent satyr-play. 

The use of the trilogy, then, underwent no drastic change; but 
there were changes of theatrical technique. namely the addition of a 
third actor and the introduction of scenery, the invention of which was 
attributed to Sophokles, and these appear in the last two trilogies of 
Aeschylus represented in his extant work. It was the adoption of the 
third actor which had the most profound effect. The third actor was 
needed to give the tragic poet complete freedom to develop the dramatic 
possibilities of his theme. Aeschylus could obviate the need for an extra 
actor in the Danaid plays by using the chorus itself as one of his actors, 
but it was not every subject that lent itself to this treatment. Some 


' It has been generally accepted that Prometheus the Fire-bearer was the last 
of the three plays, but the evidence is scanty and not strong enough to prove this. 
It is, moreover, difficult to see how an effective full-length play could have been 
made out of what was left of the story of Prometheus after his release, and very 
easy to feel the need of a first play to show the events leading up to his disgrace. 
Accordingly I am more inclined to subscribe to the views of Mr. A. D. Fitton 
Brown (Proceedings of the Classical Association, liii [1956], 25, and now Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, \xxix [1959], 52-60), than to those of Westphal and his school. 
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stories obviously required the appearance of three individual characters 
on the stage. The third actor enabled Aeschylus to develop dramatic as 
opposed to operatic tragedy. The result can be seen in the Oresteia, 
where character-drawing and the development of the plot through 
dialogue contribute as much to the success of the drama as do the poetry, 
music, and dancing. The adoption of painted scenery was of less im- 
portance, but it did make the work of the dramatist easier by showing 
the setting of the action more clearly than it could have been described in 
words, and by enabling the poet to handle themes in which scenic effects — 
were necessary to the presentation of the action. Scenery and stage- 
machinery were exploited by Aeschylus lavishly in the Prometheia and 
more discreetly in the Oresteia. This, together with the weaknesses of 
construction and the comparative crudity of dialogue and character- 
drawing in the Prometheus, incline me to placing the Prometheia earlier, 
though perhaps not much earlier, than the Oresteia. 

Thus in the hands of Aeschylus the trilogy had been developed into 
a highly effective form of drama. The themes were weighty, the poetry 
and music impressive, and the production striking. But after his day the 
single play returned to favour, as being better suited to drama in which, 
thanks to the use of the third actor, dialogue was gaining ground at the 
expense of the lyric and narrative elements, and the interplay of char- 
acter and speed of action which were now possible were replacing the 
slow building-up of atmosphere and situation for which the trilogy 
had been so admirable a vehicle. The dramatic elements of tragedy 
were becoming more important than the music and dancing, and lavish 
spectacle gave way to more subtle effects. More significant still was the 
change in the handling of the stories themselves. In an age when atten- 
tion was turning towards the individual in politics, philosophy, literature, 
and art alike, personalities attracted more interest than did abstract 
ideas. So in the drama of Sophokles the emphasis is on character, and 
most of his plays are named after the leading character. In Aeschylus 
characters tend to be presented rather as types, and they are not given 
any life outside the action of the play. In Sophokles they are portrayed in 
the round, and the interest derives from the reactions of the characters to 
their situation. 

So at length opened the period of true tragedy, as defined by Aristotle, 
in which the pity and fear of the audience were stimulated by the sight 
of a person who was essentially noble, though not perfect, overwhelmed 
by disaster. The tragedies on which Aristotle based his theory were for 
the most part written in the period extending roughly from 450 to 
430 B.C. or a little later. This is why the Poetic. does not apply to 
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Aeschylean tragedy, and why Aristotle is somewhat disapproving of 
some of the later plays of Euripides. Aristotle picked out the most suc- 
cessful period of Greek tragedy and analysed the reasons for its success. 
But the rules which he deduced were never consciously observed by the 
poets of this period, and were not binding upon their successors. To 
this Aristotelian category belong Sophokles’ Aias, Antigone (441 B.c.), 
Women of Trachis, and Ocdipus the King. In the first three of these 
plays we see, perhaps, the lingering influence of the trilogy form, for 
in all three the climax comes early in the play, and the final scenes are 
devoted to discussion of what has occurred and to the solution of such 
problems as result from it. This concentration on a final reconciliation 
was appropriate in the trilogy, which dealt mainly with ideas and prin- 
ciples; but, when attention was transferred to character, interest tended 
to wane with the death of the central character, and the final scenes of 
such plays as these have a slight air of anti-climax. This weakness, 
however, was, in the eyes of the audience, compensated for by the 
sensational treatment of the earlier part of the play; for even in this, the 
opening of the finest period of Greek tragedy, we can detect the influence 
of the taste of ordinary folk. The success of the Aias depended to some 
extent on an appeal to the morbid instincts of the audience by treating 
a case of mental abnormality, while the Women of Trachis and the 
Antigone exploited the undoubtedly sensational potentialities of female 
characters in masculine adventures. The Oedipus the King, however, 
shows no weaknesses of construction, and, apart from the gruesome 
blinding of Oedipus, makes few concessions to the baser elements in the 
audience. It had an effective climax at the end of the play, and needed no 
special devices to ensure success. Oedipus is a normal man, noble but 
not perfect, and the effect of the play is achieved by the subtle character- 
drawing and the skilful unfolding of the story. Here at last was the 
tragic hero par excellence; and this is Aristotle’s model tragedy. 
Euripides’ early career coincides with this period, and he, too, wrote 
a number of true tragedies, of which the Herakles, the Medea, and the 
Hippolytos survive. The Herakles resembles the Aias in showing its hero 
insane, and it, too, seems to show in its construction some lingering 
influences of the trilogy structure, in that the plot falls into three sections, 
the last representing a settlement of the problems of the hero. The Medea 
(431 B.c.), like the Women of Trachis and the Antigone, makes use of the 
female character and perhaps carries this device of the tragic heroine 
farther than Sophokles ever did, for Medea is as striking and exotic 
a character as could be imagined, and far more colourful than Sophokles’ 
high-minded heroines. The story has many points of resemblance to the 
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Women of Trachis—the family in exile, the discarded wife, the young 
rival, the use of a poisoned robe—but the characters and motives of the 
two heroines are in complete contrast. Most probably the Women of 
Trachis is the earlier play, since it would appear a weak treatment of the 
theme if it had been produced after the powerful Medea, and the many 
similarities between the two plays would have made comparisons in- 
evitable. The soliloquy of Deianeira at the beginning of the Women of 
Trachis is sometimes regarded as an imitation of the Euripidean pro- 
logue and therefore a sign of lateness. But closer scrutiny reveals that it 
does not perform quite the same function as the Euripidean prologue, 
which usually presents us with the required information in a fairly 
brisk and business-like way with no pretence of being natural or plaus- 
ible. Deianeira’s speech, on the other hand, is a rather rambling account 
of her life with her husband, which contrives to give us an insight into 
her own character rather than an introduction to the play, and it intro- 
duces the circumstances of the plot casually in the course of her life- 
story in a manner which is far more Sophoklean than Euripidean. The 
Hippolytos (428 B.c.), in which Euripides conforms most closely to the 
ideal tragedy of Aristotle, combines impeccable construction with the por- 
trayal of the noble hero meeting disaster undeservedly. But even in 
these plays it is evident that this was not the type of drama for which 
Euripides’ talents were most suited. Euripides did not believe, as 
Sophokles believed, in the true nobility of his characters. He saw them 
more as ordinary people with their full share of human weaknesses.’ 
This made for greater realism, but was not compatible with tragedy in 
the Aristotelian sense. Once the tragic hero loses his nobility, tragedy 
is likely to turn into melodrama; and the Medea comes perilously near 
to the borderline. 

By this time Athens was involved in the Peloponnesian War, and public 
attention was once again focused on the events of the day. Topicality 
was welcome, and Euripides responded with his ‘political’ plays, the 
Children of Herakles, the Suppliant Women, and the Andromache, in 
which allusions to contemporary politics are embodied in legendary 
themes. The Children of Herakles probably dates from the early years of 
the war; it tells how the Athenians saved the children of Herakles from 
Eurystheus, and reproaches the Peloponnesians, who claimed to be de- 
scendants of the Heraklids, with ingratitude towards Athens. The Sup- 
pliant Women is concerned with the service rendered by Athens to Argos 
in rescuing the bodies of the Seven against Thebes for burial, and it 
evidently has some reference to the alliance between Athens and Argos 
which was negotiated in 420 B.c. The Andromache seems to have no 
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direct reference to any particular event, but its anti-Spartan feeling 
is obviously the result of the hatred engendered by the war. As the 
war progressed, anti-war feelings grew strongly at Athens, and were re- 
flected in Euripides’ Hecuba and Trojan Women, both concerned with 
the human suffering and misery which result from a protracted war. 

But still the war continued, and the war-weary citizens began in- 
creasingly to look for entertainment that-would take their minds off 
their troubles. War plays lost their appeal, and true tragedy could no 
longer be borne by an audience which had had its fill of the emotions 
of pity and fear. Instead we find two new types of tragedy developing. 
The first type is marked by a happy ending and aims at stimulating 
excitement rather than deep emotion; and this develops into something 
approaching the comedy-thriller. Euripides had previously attempted 
drama of this kind when he wrote the Alkestis (438 B.c.). On that occa- 
sion he was looking for a substitute for the out-of-date satyr-play, but, 
although it was no longer fashionable, the satyr-play had become a part 
of Athenian theatrical tradition and was not readily to be discarded. The 
Alkestis remained an isolated experiment, and satyric drama was to 
survive as an archaic curiosity until the Roman period. Now, however, 
Euripides found scope for this side of his genius in developing a lighter 
kind of tragedy. His Helen (412 B.c.), [phigeneia among the Tauroi, and 
Jon fall into this category. They are lightly, almost humorously, treated, 
and they aim at producing a pleasurable excitement in the audience by 
means of suspense, surprise, recognition scenes, and the like. Emotion 
goes no deeper than a mild sentimentality, and a happy ending is assured. 
The Elektra and the Philoktetes (409 B.c.) of Sophokles may perhaps be 
included with these, although they are less flippant in tone, for they too 
aim at exciting the audience, and they too finally relax the tension with 
a happy ending. The Elektra may be regarded as transitional from true 
tragedy to the comedy-thriller, since it has the subtle character-drawing, 
the sincere and deep emotions, and the seriousness of true tragedy, com- 
bined with the excitement, suspense, and happy ending appropriate to 
the new kind of tragedy. 

The second type is melodrama, in which the horrors are exaggerated 
to the point of unreality and the main characters appear as monsters 
of villainy, so that the audience’s sympathies are never engaged, and 
its deeper emotions are consequently unaffected. This form of drama 
was extremely congenial to Euripides, who had verged on it in his earlier 
plays. In it he was free to strip his characters of the conventional nobility 
in which he had never fully believed, and represent them as ordinary and 
usually unpleasant people. We can see this most clearly if we compare 
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his Elektra (413 B.c.) with the Elektra of Sophokles. Whereas Sophokles 
depicts Elektra and Orestes as noble characters acting entirely from 
a sense of duty, Euripides deprives them of all pretensions to nobility. 
His Elektra is petty, self-pitying, jealous, and malicious, and his 
Orestes is cowardly, snobbish, and treacherous. Euripides removes 
them from their royal background and sets them down among simple 
country-folk, where their vices may show up the more clearly. The ven- 
geance is carried out from the wrong motives and in the most horrible 
and discreditable way possible, with strong emphasis on the horrors of 
matricide, and it would be difficult to summon up any feeling of pity 
and fear on behalf of any of the leading characters. Other examples of 
Euripidean melodrama survive in the Orestes (408 B.c.), in which his 
very unpleasant Elektra and Orestes continue their discreditable adven- 
tures; and the Phoenician Women (407 B.C.), on the subject of the Seven 
against Thebes, and the Jphigeneia at Aulis (406 B.c.), an unfinished 
play about the sacrifice of Iphigeneia, in both of which Euripides aims 
at a sensational treatment of the legends rather than a tragic one. 

The Peloponnesian War, then, had proved fatal to true tragedy, but 
the war years were highly favourable to comedy. Comedy had by this 
time developed out of the primitive revels which followed the magic 
rites of Dionysiac festivals—and probably burlesqued them—through 
a crude performance of disjointed music-hall turns into a more or less 
coherent form of drama, which evidently owes its structure to the in- 
fluence of tragedy. This was Old Comedy, and it flourished at Athens 
from 486 B.c., when competitions in comedy were instituted at the City 
Dionysia, to about the end of the fifth century. Its structure bears some 
resemblance to that of tragedy, inasmuch as choral lyrics alternate with 
passages of dialogue, and is probably to this extent modelled on tragedy; 
but comedy has some elements which are peculiar to it. A typical 
comedy began with a prologue in dialogue form, which was followed 
by the entry of the chorus and their opening song, as in tragedy. Then 
there followed the dispute or contest which formed the chief part of the 
action. The progress of the action was then suspended while the 
chorus addressed the audience and gave the poet’s views on the questions 
of the day in what was termed the parabasis. After this the leading 
character reappeared and dealt with a series of comical intruders, rather 
after the fashion of the modern radio show. Finally a wedding or some 
other celebration was announced, the chorus sang their final song, and 
everyone departed joyfully and triumphantly to the feast. 

We have no examples of Old Comedy apart from the plays of Aristo- 
phanes, but to judge from the titles and fragments the earlier plays did 
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not differ very markedly from Aristophanic comedy. Religious burlesque 
seems to have been a popular theme; choruses very often assumed 
the guise of animals, birds, or insects; personal abuse, especially of well- 
known public figures, and obscene jokes played a large part in providing 
humour. Before the time of Aristophanes comedy seems to have been 
a minor attraction at the City Dionysia, but the Peloponnesian War 
provided great opportunities for the comic poet. As usually happens in 
a protracted war, there was an increased popular demand for light and 
cheerful entertainment, and a more general interest was taken in the 
affairs of the city, and especially in the doings of the leading soldiers 
and politicians who were the natural butt of the comic poet’s witticisms. 
The earliest extant comedies of Aristophanes are mainly concerned 
with the war. In the Acharnians (425 B.c.) he combines the traditional 
burlesque of Dionysiac ritual with a vigorous condemnation of the 
policy of continuing the war; and the Knights (424 B.C.), while also con- 
taining a good deal of religious burlesque, is chiefly concerned with 
attacking the character and policy of Kleon, who was at that time the 
most powerful man at Athens. The next two plays, however, are of 
rather a different character. The Clouds (423 B.c.) satirized Sokrates 
and his teaching, and in this play Aristophanes claimed to have done 
away with some of the traditional obscenity of Old Comedy. The Wasps 
(422 B.C.) similarly satirized the Athenian legal system; and these two 
plays indicate the trend which Aristophanes was encouraging away from 
personal invective and obscene jokes and towards satire on institutions 
and customs. The next play, however, reverted to the subject of the war, 
for by now negotiations for the Peace of Nikias were in progress and the 
prospect of peace was foremost in the minds of all Athenians. Aristo- 
phanes celebrated this joyful prospect in the Peace (421 B.c.), in which 
the Athenian farmer, Trygaios, rescues Peace from a well and brings her 
to Athens as his bride. The war, however, was soon renewed; and in 
the Birds (414 B.c.), in which two Athenians join the birds in founding 
a new city called Cloud-cuckoo-land and seek refuge there from their 
troubles and anxieties, we see the same desire for escape which charac- 
terizes the tragedies of this period. The Lysistrate (411 B.C.) also reflects 
the desperate yearning for peace which the Athenians now felt. It is also 
the first of a number of plays in which women play an important part, 
and these probably have some reference to the views propagated by 
Plato and others on the position of women in society, views which the 
Athenians regarded with as much levity as did Aristophanes. It is 
interesting, too, in that it has no parabasis, and so looks forward to a 
new kind of comedy in which the old conventional structure came to be 
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disregarded and the chorus did no more than provide an occasional 
irrelevant musical interlude. The Women at the Thesmophoria (407 B.C.) 
uses the traditional comic theme of burlesque of religious ritual, but it 
combines tradition with more modern features. Once again Aristo- 
phanes exploits current interest in the position of women, and it may 
be that at this stage in the war he found himself addressing a largely 
female public and amused them by dealing with these feminine topics. 
But more important still in this play is the satire on Euripidean tragedy, 
and especially on the innovations which Euripides was introducing at 
about this time, and which must have been a subject of lively contro- 
versy among theatre-goers of the period. 

About 406~—5 B.c., however, a remarkable break took place in these 
natural trends in both tragedy and comedy, for it was then that Euripides 
wrote his Bacchants, Sophokles his Oedipus at Kolonos, and Aristophanes 
his Frogs. In all these plays there is a return to the idea of drama as part 
of the cult of Dionysos. The Bacchants is the tragic play par excellence. 
It deals with the sufferings of the Dionysiac king, and the god appears in 
person. Dionysos also appears in the Frogs, which is in fact a skit on 
Dionysiac ritual, probably the ritual of the Anthesteria. The Oedipus at 
Kolonos is not so obviously Dionysiac, but it concerns itself with the fate 
of the most tragic of all legendary kings. It has been thought that they 
may have reflected a religious revival induced by the desperate plight 
of Athens at this time; but there is no real evidence for this, and no sug- 
gestion of it in the plays themselves. I would suggest that they may have 
been inspired by the final completion of the new sanctuary attached to 
the theatre and the dedication of Alkamenes’ gold and ivory statue of 
Dionysos there. About the middle of the fifth century Perikles had 
begun an ambitious building scheme, which involved the reconstruction 
of the stage buildings, and the erection of the Odeion close to the 
theatre and of a new temple of Dionysos to the south of the old one in the 
precinct adjoining the theatre. The ancient wooden image of Dionysos 
remained in the old temple, and a new gold and ivory statue was com- 
missioned for the new temple. We do not know the date of the dedica- 
tion, but it was probably towards the end of the fifth century, since the 
Periklean buildings took many years to complete, but before c. 403 B.C., 
when Alkamenes died. The appearance of Dionysos on the stage might 
well be suggested by such a statue, and the descriptions of his appear- 
ance in the plays are consistent with this idea. At all events the Bacchants 
and the Frogs look back to the origins of drama in subject and to some 
extent in form also, while the Oedipus at Kolonos, in which the tragic hero 
finally finds rest, is, in a sense, a requiem for the old religious drama. 
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The religious revival in the theatre was short-lived, and in the fourth 
century B.C. the disappearance of true tragedy and of Old Comedy was 
complete. Melodrama, romantic drama, and comedy-thrillers remained 
in place of tragedy, while Old Comedy gave way to the milder humour 
of Middle Comedy. The post-war world was an uncomfortable one for 
the Athenians. They had suffered heavily during the war and, although 
they made a better recovery than might have been expected, they were 
conscious that nothing would ever be quite the same as it had been before 
the war. Disturbed by social and economic changes at home and alarmed 
by events abroad, they found life in the fourth century dispiriting and 
beset with anxieties. Restlessly they discussed and discarded political 
and philosophical panaceas for the troubles of the age, and tried to 
ignore the dangers which threatened Greece from her more powerful 
neighbours. Not surprisingly the taste for light entertainment which 
had developed during the war years continued in the fourth century. 
Unreal melodrama, romantic plays, thrillers, comedies which made 
light of their probleras—all these were welcomed by people who had too 
many troubles of their own to be able to face true tragedies, and who 
were too disillusioned to have the heart for the rowdy fun of Old Comedy. 
Consequently the tendencies of the late fifth century continued to in- 
fluence drama at Athens for the greater part of the fourth century. 

During this period tragedy inevitably declined. The new forms of 
tragedy had been brilliantly handled by Euripides, but in the hands of 
lesser poets they became so many opportunities for the exhibition of bad 
taste. The writing of true tragedy required real mental effort, since only 
a well-constructed and well-written play on a carefully chosen theme 
will touch the deeper emotions of the audience. It is far easier to amuse 
and divert an audience with ingenious tricks and facile superficialities. 
The new tragedy demanded less of the poet, and attracted second-rate 
writers who were content to turn out pot-boilers to suit the tastes of 
audiences who preferred not to be made to think or feel. So there were no 
marked changes in tragedy, only a steady decline. In the last years of the 
fifth century Agathon had made experiments which might have opened up 
new lines of approach and led to fresh developments in tragedy. He re- 
duced the importance of the chorus even further than Euripides had done, 
and left it no function beyond the performance of musical interludes 
between episodes in the drama; and in his Flower he abandoned legendary 
subjects and invented a completely fictional plot. But his lead was never 
effectively followed, and the tragedy of the fourth century degenerated 
rapidly into stereotyped imitations of late fifth-century plays. 

Comedy in the fourth century fared rather better. This was largely 
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due to Aristophanes, for, in spite of the tendency nowadays to equate 
Old Comedy with Aristophanic comedy, it does appear that it was 
Aristophanes who was chiefly responsible for developing Middle 
Comedy. His whole career shows a trend away from obscenity and 
personal abuse towards satire on general themes, and Middle Comedy 
would seem to be a logical development of this trend. At any rate his 
later plays are to be classed with Middle Comedy; for, true to the 
spirit of the fourth century, they make fun of some of the political and 
economic theories which were being debated all too earnestly at the 
time, and of which many Athenians were doubtless heartily weary. Of 
these plays we have his Women in Parliament (392 B.c.), satirizing the 
ideas on communism and women’s rights which were being mooted by 
some philosophers and were to be taken up enthusiastically by Plato; 
and the Ploutos (388 B.c.), in which the god of wealth is cured of his 
blindness, and Aristophanes paints an amusing picture of the conse- 
quences of wealth going to the right people. So the great days of comedy 
lasted a little longer than those of tragedy; but comedy was by now 
dependent on the genius of Aristophanes, just as tragedy had earlier 
depended on Euripides. After the death of Aristophanes comedy, too, 
was doomed to mediocrity. 

This decline in writing for the theatre, however, was by no means the 
end of the story. In the second half of the fourth century, just when 
drama at Athens seemed moribund, a great change took place. The ill 
wind of Macedonian aggression unexpectedly resulted in a great revival 
of interest in the theatre. After Athens had come under the sway of 
Macedonia, the Athenian statesman, Lykourgos, who at that time con- 
trolled Athenian finances, carried out a programme of public works 
designed to assert the cultural superiority of Athens and to make the 
Athenians realize that, even though their political leadership was lost, 
they still had a contribution to make to civilization. As part of this pro- 
gramme Lykourgos had the auditorium of the theatre rebuilt in marble, 
and reorganized the dramatic festivals to enable revivals to become a 
regular part of the dramatic contests, even passing a decree to ensure 
that official texts should be prepared of the works of the three great 
tragic poets for use in these revivals. Originally the theatre had existed 
for the performance of new works each year, although unsuccessful plays 
were sometimes revised and presented again in a new form, and success- 
ful ones were regularly taken on tour round the provincial theatres of 
Attica. As the quantity and quality of new works for the theatre began 
to fall off, revivals first of tragedies and later of comedies were used to 
supplement the meagre offerings of fourth-century dramatists. Now 
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these revivals were officially recognized as the mainstay of the theatre, 
which was to become increasingly an actor’s theatre instead of the play- 
wright’s theatre which it had been in the fifth century. 

The revival of interest in the theatre, however, did stimulate a brief 
revival in the writing of new plays, and comedy unexpectedly received a 
fresh lease of life from the introduction of a new form of drama known as 
New Comedy. In spite of its name this new kind of drama owed more 
to the lighter forms of tragedy than to earlier kinds of comedy, for it was 
more romantic than comic in tone, and in its insistence on definite plots 
had more in common with tragedy than with Old or Middle Comedy. The 
inventor of New Comedy is not known for certain, but he may have been 
Philemon, the earliest of the famous poets of New Comedy. None of his 
plays survives in the original, but we can deduce a little about them from 
Latin adaptations. It may be that the play of Philemon on which Plautus 
based his tragi-comedy, Amphitruo, represents the transition from 
romantic to New Comedy. Its homely and irreverent treatment of 
heroic legend differs but little from a contemporary domestic comedy; 
and, once famous names were replaced by fictitious ones, New Comedy 
had come into being. The plots of New Comedy are similar to those of 
romantic tragedy, with strong emphasis on the love-interest, but the 
stories are usually taken from contemporary life and are completely 
fictional. Satire largely disappears, and such humour as remains in 
comedy is derived from character-drawing and from the invention of 
farcical situations. The characters of typical New Comedy are stock 
characters : feckless young men, colourless nice girls, stern fathers, genial 
uncles, warm-hearted courtesans, impudent slaves, and all the rest. The 
favourite theme was that of ‘boy meets girl’, but, since in the Greek world 
boy normally never met respectable girl, this apparently simple theme 
necessitated plots of incredible ingenuity and complexity. Usually the 
girl makes her first appearance as an unknown foundling, who, by the 
time-honoured dramatic device of the recognition-scene, is eventually 
revealed as the long-lost daughter of an eminently respectable family 
and so eligible to marry the hero, as soon as that inept young gentleman 
has been extricated by his faithful slave from his entanglements with 
dancing-girls and his involvement with his creditors. Alternatively the 
hero may have got drunk and violated a respectable girl at a nocturnal 
festival and then, by a quite incredible coincidence, married the very 
same girl, a situation giving rise to suspicions and misunderstandings, 
until by some other incredible coincidence the true facts are revealed. 
In stories such as these the presence of a chorus would have created 
difficulties for the dramatist, and so the lyrical element in comedy 
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disappeared, the only remaining vestige being a musical interlude to 
mark the intervals between scenes. 

So by the beginning of the third century B.c. we find the Greek theatre 
again flourishing; but it was a very different theatre from that of the 
fifth century. No longer did tragedy move audiences to pity and fear; 
no longer did comedy provoke them to unrestrained laughter. The taste 
of the Hellenistic period demanded blood-curdling melodramas and 
sentimental romances in place of tragedy, sophisticated love-stories with 
a dash of farce in place of comedy. The social and political changes 
which had transformed the Greek world during the fourth century B.c. 
had produced a universal feeling of insecurity among the Greeks. They 
masked their bewilderment and anxiety with a veneer of cynicism and 
sophistication, and consequently the taste of the age was for cleverness, 
elegance, and superficiality. It is not surprising that, when fifth-century 
plays were chosen for revival, preference was usually shown for Euri- 
pides, whose cleverness and cynical humour had tended to alienate the 
audiences of his own day. New Comedy continued in favour, with its 
conventional artificialities and its urbane refinement. The best-known 
writers of New Comedy at this period were Menander and Diphilos. 
Of their works little remains. We have one complete play of Menander, 
the newly discovered Jll-tempered Man (317/16 B.c.), which is one of 
his earliest works, and substantial fragments of his Samian Girl, 
Arbitrators, and Shorn Girl. All these fragmentary plays are love- 
stories of the usual complicated kind. The J/l-tempered Man is, how- 
ever, noticeably simpler and more straightforward than the others, and 
less typical of New Comedy in its characters and its situations. It 
would seem, to judge from this and from Latin plays based on the works 
of Philemon, that New Comedy in the late fourth century consisted of 
comparatively simple domestic comedies and love-stories, and that the 
more complicated plots with their stock characters and stock situations 
developed in the early part of the third century out of these simpler 
beginnings. Soon New Comedy became hopelessly stereotyped; but 
the plays of Menander and Diphilos retained their popularity because of 
their excellence of style. In spite of the monotony and triviality of much 
of the drama of the Hellenistic period the theatre boomed, and now not 
only in Attica but all over the Greek world, where every city of impor- 
tance now boasted a splendid marble theatre. The staging of plays 
became ever more elaborate, the acting ever more polished. It is ironical 
that so much theatrical luxury and refinement should have been reserved 
for a period when creative genius was finally deserting the Greek stage. 

(To be concluded) 
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LUCRETIUS: THE PERSONALITY OF 
THE POET 


By D. E. W. WORMELL 


N 1883 M. Patin published his Etudes sur la poésie latine, and devoted 

his seventh chapter (pp. 117 ff.) to Lucretius under the heading ‘Du 
poéme De la Nature. L’anti-Lucréce chez Lucréce’. His theme was that 
behind Lucretius’ poetry one can detect a deeply divided personality, 
aman dedicated indeed to the doctrines of Epicurus, but revealing in his 
language and imagery a naturally religious spirit chafing, perhaps un- 
consciously, against the constraints of his philosophy. On reading this 
chapter one becomes aware of a certain apologetic undertone. M. Patin 
is preoccupied with justifying his almost excessive enthusiasm for a 
pagan poet to a Christian audience. Two of the pitfalls confronting the 
literary critic are that he will identify himself in his own imagination 
with the author whom he is criticizing, and that he will be so identified 
by his readers. In hi eagerness to avoid the second M. Patin slips into 
the first; for all its brilliance, his chapter illuminates the personality of 
its writer rather than of Lucretius, and might almost be entitled ‘L’anti- 
Patin chez Patin’. Yet his chapter, and especially his chapter-heading, 
have set the tone for much subsequent criticism of Lucretius. Taking 
up his main thesis, critics have arbitrarily broadened its terms of refer- 
ence, drawing attention to such apparent inconsistencies as the contrast 
between the picture of Mars and Venus as lovers and as open to be 
moved by prayers for suffering humanity (i. 29 ff.), and the picture of 
the gods living a life of untroubled contemplation in the interstellar 
spaces, remote from our world and uninterested in its affairs (iii. 18 ff.). 
And the tensions and contradictions of the poem have been linked by 
some! with the story of the poet’s madness and suicide. 

In the introduction to his three-vciume edition of Lucretius Bailey 
sets out in full the external evidence for the life of the poet, and after 
considerable discussion he is inclined to accept most of the tradition as 
authentic. Although reluctant to commit himself to the view that 
Lucretius’ mind was unhinged, he is prepared to admit that he suffered 
from some form of imsania, and like many earlier commentators finds 
confirmatory evidence in the De Rerum Natura itself. A paragraph in 

! Most convincingly by O. Regenbogen in Neue Wege zur Antike, II. i, 
Lukrez: Seine Gestalt in seinem Gedicht (Leipzig, 1932). 
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Book v (1308-49) is stated to suggest ‘fantasy’, if not ‘hallucination’. 
“The exaggerated belief in the effects of the fear of death and of “‘religion”’ 
(iii. 59-86, i. 62-65), the persuasion that the earth is now in the period 
of decay (ii. 1150~74), and the almost morbid dwelling on the horrors of 
the plague of Athens (vi. 1138-1286), might all be taken as indicative of 
such a temperament’—.e. one prone to ‘“‘melancholy”’, the kind of pessi- 
mistic depression, which from time to time might lead to a “‘breakdown”, 
during which work would be impossible’. 

This paper is primarily a plea that it is time to reconsider these 
critical attitudes. The external evidence for Lucretius’ life has been so 
eroded by recent analysis that it crumbles at a touch." If it is swept into 
the limbo where it rightly belongs, we are thrown back on the internal 
evidence of the De Rerum Natura. Where Lucretius does not say what 
we expect him to say, let us be slow to assume corruption of his text 
or derangement of his mind. Let us rather try hard and repeatedly to 
understand. 

In an appendix to R. C. Trevelyan’s translation of the De Rerum 
Natura, H. Sykes Davies has published some of Macaulay’s marginalia to 
Lucretius (‘Stuff’, ‘Nonsense’, ‘Idiocy’, ‘Beneath contempt’, and so on), 
and has rightly pointed out that these have their origin partly in a lack 
of historical perspective, that causes Macaulay to criticize Epicurean 
physics, which had no experimental method and no mathematical disci- 
pline, in terms of modern science; and partly in an attempt to divorce 
Lucretius’ poetry from his philosophy, to admire the one while despis- 
ing the other. These attitudes die hard: they are still very much alive 
among Lucretius’ editors and critics. Before looking a little more closely 
at the passages mentioned above it is perhaps well to recall that Epicu- 
reanism is often an abstruse and recondite philosophy; that Lucretius 
lived and worked in an age of revolution when the tensions between the 
creative artist and his environment were necessarily extreme (it should 
not be forgotten that Catullus, Lucretius, Virgil, and Livy all died before 
their work was complete); that the problem confronting Lucretius of 
dealing poetically with a philosophical theme, of writing a great didactic 
poem, was intensely difficult—some, indeed, would say insoluble; and 
finally that a poet of Lucretius’ stature almost inevitably has depths and 
complexities that can be fathomed only after careful and sympathetic 
study. 


’ From Bailey’s discussion and the literature that he cites in Vol. i, pp. 1-21, 
all that survives of the external tradition is that Lucretius lived between 100 and 
50 B.c. The story of his insanity and suicide is demolished by Ziegler’s incisive 
article in Hermes, lxxi (1936), 421 ff. 
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In the closing lines of Book ii (1150~74) Lucretius is touching on a 
familiar Epicurean doctrine. The earth is a concilium of atoms, and sub- 
ject to the normal cycle of existence for such a concilium: beginning, 
growth, maturity, decay, dissolution. It has passed its period of youthful 
vigour when it absorbed food and created living things. It has passed 
also its period of maturity and equilibrium. Now it is old, and disintegra- 
tion is in sight. The same contrast is taken up and developed by Lucre- 
tius with great power and brilliance in his picture of primitive man in 
Book v. For all the difficulties and perils that beset wretched mortals 
(miseri mortales) in prehistoric times, they were physically tough, inured 
to hardship, and lived a frugal and simple existence, preferable in many 
ways to the life of modern man, enervated and degenerate, and corrupted 
by luxury and ambition. The specifically Lucretian contributions to the 
passage in Book ii are limited, one suspects, to the note of satire in the 
allusion to the aurea funis, and to the human sympathy which momen- 
tarily touches into life the figures of the ploughman and vine-grower. 
The Epicurean view of existence may have lacked the facile optimism 
which would regard progress as inevitable; but much of its strength lay 
in its ability to face unpleasant facts honestly and unflinchingly. This is 
not the same thing as melancholy. 

A second passage to which Bailey directs attention is the description 
of the pestilence in Book vi. In his recent article on the Athenian plague 
of 430 B.c. Page has remarked: ‘From 1138 to 1181 and again from 1197 
onwards Lucretius follows Thucydides closely, with a few additions and 
embellishments and one or two mistakes. In the midst of all this he 
interpolates a passage (1182-1196) based on well-known Hippocratic 
sources which have nothing whatever to do with the Athenian Plague. It 
is an extraordinary procedure for a scientific writer.’' Lucretius’ minor 
deviations from Thucydides have been assembled and scrutinized by 
Commager.? His conclusion merits quotation: “These changes betray 
something more than carelessness, poetic elaboration, or the inevitable 
consequence of writing in Latin rather than in Greek. We have seen 
Lucretius describe physical ills in a psychological vocabulary, treat 
clinical phenomena as emotionally motivated actions, change medical 
data to ethical commentary, and broaden the plague’s area in defiance of 
physical fact. In simplest terms his additions and alterations display 
a marked tendency to regard the plague less in physical terms than in 
emotional, moral, and psychological ones.’ This criticism points the 


? Classical Quarterly, N.S. iii (1953), 97 ff., especially 109 n. 
2 Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, \xii (1957), 105 ff., especially 
108. 
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way to the interpretation also of the lines which Lucretius has inter- 
polated, and to the explanation of the poet’s ‘almost morbid dwelling on 
the plague’s horrors’. If we look for the emotive words in lines 1182-5 
they are: perturbata, maeror, metus, tristis, furiosus, and sollicitus. Many 
of the symptoms also are those we associate primarily with terror— 
the quick breathing, the sweat, the salty taste, the jerking, uncontroll- 
able hands, the chill mounting from the feet. Lucretius in fact introduces 
this passage precisely because it fits in with his design to build the 
picture of the plague into a symbol of humanity’s sufferings, and these 
at their worst are both physical and psychological. If this interpretation 
is correct it explains why Lucretius devotes the last 150 lines of his 
poem to a detailed description of the plague; and it also answers those 
who argue that if he had lived to complete the De Rerum Natura he 
would have ended it differently (e.g. by fulfilling his promise to describe 
the abodes of the gods). The moralist in Lucretius is triumphant at the 
close: it may be an extraordinary procedure for a scientific writer to 
tamper with Thucydides’ narrative; but it is not extraordinary for one 
who is primarily a preacher and a poet. 

The difficulties considered so far seem largely of the critics’ own 
making. Few, however, would deny that lines 1308-49 in Book v (to 
Bailey ‘perhaps the most astonishing paragraph in the poem’) constitute 
a real problem. Lucretius has been describing man’s ingenuity in de- 
vising instruments for his own destruction, how he fashioned weapons 
first of bronze, then of iron, how he learnt to fight on horseback, then in 
two-horse chariots, then in four-horse chariots, and finally tamed the 
elephant for the purposes of war. He proceeds with a lively account of 
how men also trained bulls, lions, and boars to fight against the enemy, 
and of how these wild creatures became unmanageable in the heat of 
battle and spread destruction and carnage amongst friend and foe alike. 
He concludes (1341 ff.): 


si fuit ut facerent. sed uix adducor ut ante 

non quierint animo praesentire atque uidere, 

quam commune malum fieret foedumque, futurum; 
et magis id possis factum contendere in omni, 

in uariis mundis uaria ratione creatis, 

quam certo atque uno terrarum quolibet orbi. 

sed facere id non tam uincendi spe uoluerunt, 
quam dare quod gemerent hostes, ipsique perire, 

qui numero diffidebant armisque uacabant. 


Bailey reproduces in detail the various expedients to which scholars have 
had recourse in order to expunge, rewrite, and explain the origin of 
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these lines. Lachmann for example altered si to sic, transposed 1343 and 
1342 (perhaps rightly), and bracketed 1344-6 as the work of a lector 
philosophus playing the part of an interpolator irrisor (a character too 
liable to intrude in Lucretian criticism). Housman argued that the inter- 
polator was none other than Cicero, that lines 1341-3 and 1347-9 were 
a sarcastic comment scribbled in the margin by him while he was editing 
the poem, and that he forgot to strike out his comment when the poem 
was handed over to the copyist—perhaps the most remarkable flight of 
fancy in the whole of Housman’s critical work. These nine lines are in 
fact unexceptionable. The argument in 1341-6 is Epicurean and rests 
on the application of the principle of isonomia—the equal distribution 
of things in the universe, whereby what is not a true explanation of 
phenomena in our world may yet hold true of phenomena in another 
world. The interpolator was certainly learned if he was sufficiently 
versed in Epicureanism to fabricate this comment; and, as Bailey re- 
marks, the lines are Lucretian in diction. What are we to make of the 
passage as a whole? I suggest that it has given offence partly because it 
stands in the middle of the superbly imagined picture of primitive man 
slowly winning the mastery over his environment, and partly because it 
is at variance with that almost uncanny sympathy with and understand- 
ing of the animal kingdom, whether in a state of nature or domesticated, 
which is so marked a feature of the poem elsewhere. A possible explana- 
tion would be that Lucretius is here drawing not on literary sources, nor 
on his observation of Nature, but on his observation of Art. He had an 
extraordinary sharpness of visual perception: one thinks of the iri- 
descence of the pigeon’s feathers, the scarlet arbutus, the blue zone of 
the olive plantation, the coloured awnings in the theatre, the glitter of 
armed men at manceuvres, the white patch of grazing sheep on a green 
hill-side. He is perhaps the only Latin poet who could use a visual meta- 
phor to describe a sound (i. 644). He had the artist’s eye for what was 
rich and strange and colourful. But he was also a loyal follower of 
Epicurus, who had mistrusted the arts, not merely from an instinctive 
puritanical dislike of activities distracting men from ataraxia, but also 
because in accordance with the Epicurean theory of vision the creative 
artist is particularly liable to receive those compound impressions which 
have been responsible for the Scyilas and Chimaeras of mythology, and 
to form false opinions concerning the impressions which he does receive. 
If Lucretius in Egypt or the Near East had seen a sculptured frieze or 
pediment introducing animals in something of the manner of the Trea- 
sury of the Siphnians at Delphi, he might have regarded it as evidence 
for primitive warfare. One is reminded also of the intermingling of 
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human and animal motives in early Corinthian pottery, in which the 
influence of Assyrian art, perhaps transmitted by textiles, has been 
plausibly suggested. And as a good Epicurean he may have felt doubts 
as to his own interpretation and have voiced them. Did Lucretius in 
fact accompany Memmuus to Bithynia, as Catullus did? Were the Attis 
(and Lucretius’ description of the Magna Mater) and the Peleus and 
Thetis (with its many Lucretian echoes) a result of that visit? Was it 
then that Lucretius noticed the currents in the Pontus ?4 

The passage that is supposed to indicate an exaggerated belief in the 
consequences of the fear of death is iii. 59-86. Bailey is not alone in 
singling out the lines as far-fetched and strange. Sellar long ago wrote: 
‘Lucretius’ ordinary acuteness of mind seems to desert him in that 
passage where he resolves the passion of ambition and avarice into the fear 
of death.” To a modern it may well seem rather a piece of profound in- 
sight, since he realizes clearly that insecurity and fear, especially of the 
unknown, lie at the root of human selfishness and cruelty. Lucretius 
lived in a period of civil war which brought in its train a disastrous decline 
in moral standards. It is a relevant point here that Lucretius’ picture is 
specifically Roman: auaritia and ambitio are not concepts borrowed from 
the Greek, and the whole theme is stated and worked out in a Roman 
context. The passage may in fact be compared with Sallust’s analysis of 
the state of the Republic at the time of the Catilinarian conspiracy, which 
includes the comment: ‘iuuentutem luxuria atque auaritia cum superbia 
inuasere.’} But although his remarks are pointed at a Roman situation, 
Lucretius believes that what he is saying has universal application. 

Book iii is more of a planned unity than any other in Lucretius. If 
we look at the overall structure of the carefully integrated introduction, 
it becomes clear that it is built around the contrast between light and 
darkness which is part of the basic symbolism of the poem. Here, as 
the opening line shows, it is Epicurus who raises a torch out of deep 
shadows, and this picture is immediately followed by the opposition of 
the radiant dwelling-places of the Epicurean gods to the imaginary 
and unreal darkness of Hell. Lucretius is in the grip not only of poetic 
inspiration but also of a divine revelation—diuina uoluptas atque horror 

' See H. Payne, Necrocorinthia (Oxford, 1931), pp. 19, n. 2, and 53, and his 
plates (e.g. 20.1, No. 457). Cf. also the Egyptian parallel from Diodorus cited by 
Bailey in his note ad loc. 

2 v. 507. In M. Platnauer, Fifty Years of Classical Scholarship (Oxford, 1954), 
277, Bailey remarks: “The orthodox view is that he [Lucretius] . . . took his 
place in the good society of his day, going as a friend with C. Memmins to 


Bithynia.’ One would like to see some supporting evidence. 
3 Sall. Cat. 11-12. 
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is in the context the language of mysticism. One is prone to forget 
Lucretius’ affinities with Parmenides and Empedokles, and his con- 
sciousness of being a prophet no less than a poet, whence no doubt 
comes the oracular element which can be detected in his style.' 

Much of the difficulty in the interpretation of this passage arises from 
the abrupt change of tone from the mysticism and lyricism of the opening 
thirty lines, via the slightly arid recapitulation of the first two books and 
announcement of the new theme, to the note of invective and almost 
sordid realism which characterizes the remainder of the proem. Yet it is 
a familiar feature of Lucretius’ style to revert in this way to a subject 
handled previously with deep seriousness, and to deal with it at a different 
emotional level—often mockingly and satirically. So in Book v, in a 
passage I have already touched on, after his vividly realized picture of the 
handicaps and dangers which beset prehistoric man Lucretius modulates 
brilliantly into satire. For all the perils, casualties were not greater then 
than now. Then indeed man lamented ‘uiua uidens uiuo sepeliri uiscera 
busto’ (the grotesqueness is of course contrived and deliberate); modern 
man, on the other hand, goes to war and massacres his fellow men by 
the thousand. Then man poisoned himself unwittingly; now he ad- 
ministers poison to others with nicer skill. Another instance of the same 
technique occurs in Book iii, where the speech by the personified Natura 
Rerum warning men to depart from life’s banquet, when they have had 
their fill, is closely followed by the passage in which she loses her temper 
with an old man clinging to life, and brusquely bids him begone and 
make way for his heirs. 

No doubt the violence of the transition startles us here, but this is pre- 
cisely what it was meant to do. The best witness to the compelling power 
of these lines is Virgil. In the sixth book of the Aeneid, among the 
ghastly figures that lurk in the portals of Hell, we encounter ‘Metus et 
malesuada Fames ac turpis Egestas’, and we remember, as Virgil surely 
means us to do: 

turpis enim ferme contemptus et acris egestas 

semota ab dulci uita stabilique uidetur 

et quasi iam leti portas cunctarier ante. 
Lucretius’ transitions are violent, partly because of his ardent and im- 
petuous temperament which presses irresistibly on to its goal; partly 
because he tended to think in concrete visual images, and assumes in his 
readers the capacity to follow thought-processes in which important 
links are often omitted because they appear to him to be obvious. His 
readers should try to be worthy of their author’s confidence in them. 


' See the penetrating analysis of Regenbogen, op. cit. 34 ff. 
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The remaining passage adduced by Bailey is the description of the 
consequences of religio in i. 62-65. It is to be noted that the lines are not 
a complete sentence, and we should surely complete the sequence, and 
bear in mind that the passage is part of a very carefully considered 
introduction to the whole poem. The picture is motivated partly by 
Lucretius’ desire to fuse together religio and superstitio. He never uses 
the word superstitio, but super . . . instans in this passage looks like a very 
strong hint at it. The editors compare the paragraph in vi. 250 ff. on the 
gathering thunder-head. The parallelism is close; but religio in Book i 
is too sharply personified to admit of such an interpretation—the word 
might indeed be printed with a capital letter. It would be truer to say 
that Lucretius sees in the gathering storm the same struggle between 
light and darkness which he has already described on the mental and 
spiritual plane, and that he deploys the same imagery to describe it. 
We must, I think, look at the proem as a whole before we can come to 
an adequate appreciation of these lines. 

What are we to make of the great invocation of Venus with which the 
poem opens? Why does Lucretius choose to begin a poem designed as 
a sustained assault on traditional religion in this way? It is relevant that 
Venus is the mother of the Roman people, to whom he is in fact address- 
ing himself; that she is the tutelary goddess of the gens Memmia, as their 
coins show; and that she is the personification of Love, which in Empe- 
dokles’ view is in opposition to Strife, and is responsible for change 
according as she wins or loses the mastery in the struggle. Moreover, she 
represents the creative power of Nature—and Lucretius captures miracu- 
lously the stir and excitement of the spring—set over against Mars, the 
principle of destruction, and triumphing over him by love. Venus can 
thus be explained as an allegory. But the Venus of Lucretius is too 
vividly alive to make such an explanation wholly satisfying. And how are 
we to explain Mars, her lover, or the statement that she can intercede 
with him in response to human prayers and secure peace for distracted 
mankind? It is probable that Lucretius’ visual imagination, his capacity 
to create concrete visual images, was stirred here too by some work of 
art, either a sculptured group or a painting. Mars is, of course, the 
father of the Roman people, as Venus is its mother. He is also a symbol 
of disintegration, and indeed of death: it may well be that Lucretius uses 
the archaic form Mavors here, and only here, in order to underline the 
connexion between Mars and Mors.' If we remember the life-cycle 
of animate and inanimate concilia of atoms in Epicurean physics touched 

' This would be very much in Lucretius’ manner; cf. his jingles on ignis and 
lignum (i. 912 and 914) and on amorem and umorem (iv. 1054-6). 
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on above the symbolism here is compelling. If, however, as I am 
inclined to believe, Mars and Venus are to be interpreted also more 
literally, a further analysis becomes necessary. 

Immediately after the opening forty-three lines of the proem stand six 
lines repeated verbatim in ii. 646-51, at the close of an extremely vivid 
description of the procession of the Magna Mater: 


omnis enim per se diuum natura necessest 

immortali aeuo summa cum pace fruatur 

semota ab nostris rebus seiunctaque longe. 

nam priuata dolore omni, priuata periclis, 

ipsa suis pollens opibus, nil indiga nostri, 

nec bene promeritis capitur neque tangitur ira. 
Until recent years these lines have always been deleted from Book i. 
They were in fact ascribed to the interpolator irrisor, whom we have met 
before. Perhaps we have now come far enough in our argument to 
identify him. His name was Lucretius. 

Our knowledge of Epicurus’ teaching concerning the gods, and of the 
orthodox Epicurean view that Epicurus himself somehow stood close to 
the gods, is not sufficiently precise and detailed to enable us with full 
confidence to make a consistent and harmonious picture of the first 150 
lines of Book i. But a recently reconstructed letter of Epicurus suggests 
that Epicurus could and did intercede with the gods on behalf of men, 
and that he not only received something of the gods’ peace of mind, 
but also conveyed something of his own peace of mind to them.’ If 
Epicurus could intercede with the gods, presumably the gods could 
intercede with one another. It is clear, I think, from Lucretius’ words 
that they could not, and would not, interfere with natural processes, or 
violate natural laws, but they could give their peace to men, and such 
peace of mind would tend to bring peace between peoples in its train. All 
this throws light on the passage under consideration. There can be no 
peace of mind without a true understanding of the nature of the gods 
and a sweeping away of superstition. The lines modulate quickly from 
the picture of religio to Epicurus’ stand against it and to his victory and 
triumph: 

ergo uiuida uis animi peruicit .. . 
unde refert nobis uictor quid possit oriri, 
MOS exaequat uictoria caelo. 


It is the language of triumphant exultation (only here does Lucretius 
use the words uictor and uictoria). It may well seem a far cry from 

* See A. J. Festugiére, Epicurus and his Gods (Oxford, 1955), with his biblio- 
graphy, and especially pp. 62 ff. 
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ataraxia. Epicurus was a fighter, struggling to free mankind from the 
chains of superstition and fear, but entering the struggle with the serene 
self-confidence that his philosophy conferred. It should be borne in 
mind that the Epicureans divided pleasures into the ‘kinetic’ pleasures 
of movement and the ‘katastematic’ pleasures of equilibrium.’ The 
pleasure of love with which the proem deals is ‘kinetic’; so is the 
pleasure of Mars in war; so is the pleasure of Epicurus in fighting super- 
stition. There are other and higher pleasures of repose, of peace, of 
contemplation, and for these we may perhaps pray. Thus Epicurean 
teaching concerning uoluptas does seem to be in accordance with the 
familiar rhythm of activity followed by rest, of struggle followed by 
reflection; and this rhythm permeates the universe, including its divine 
and immortal inhabitants. So Lucretius himself in composing his poem 
wrestles with the difficulties of his theme and of the Latin language, yet 
keeps vigil in nights which are serene. His poetry, the spontaneous 
overflow of powerful feeling, takes its origin from emotion recollected 
in tranquillity. 

In the light of this analysis the significance of the lines dealing with the 
tyranny of superstition becomes clearer. The picture of religio glower- 
ing upon mankind from the clouds is another instance of Lucretius’ 
power of visual imagination, here possibly inspired by Etruscan repre- 
sentations of the demons of Hell.2, His treatment is profound and 
original. It is exaggerated only if we accept the view of those critics and 
historians of Roman religion who believe that Lucretius’ high seriousness 
is so much shadow-boxing, that he is a Don Quixote tilting at windmills. 
I find it difficult to understand how anyone can read through Lucretius’ 
poem without coming to the conclusion that sincerity and integrity are 
two of the keynotes of his character. 

So far this paper has been largely concerned with negative issues: it 
has sought to show that there is no sufficient internal evidence in the 
De Rerum Natura to justify the belief that its author was mentally un- 
balanced. I should like now to summarize the positive evidence for an 
assessment of his personality which may be elicited from his work. It 
is a useless exercise to speculate concerning his social origins. His rela- 
tions with Memmius are friendly, but appear to lack real warmth. No 
doubt, like all major republican authors, he was assimilated, superficially 
at any rate, to the Roman aristocracy. He was familiar with the Roman 
round of social activities—with banquets, the theatre, yachting. He had 

* See E. Bignone, Storia della letteratura latina (Firenze, 1946), ii. 137 ff., 
and especially 427 ff. 

? Cf. i. 852, leti sub dentibus ipsis. 
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read widely and with perception in Greek and Latin. One suspects that he 
had travelled to Sicily, to Greece, and to the Near East. Though he knew 
the life of cities, there are grounds for the belief that he preferred the 
country, whether he was picnicking with friends or wandering alone. 
He had an extraordinary feeling for and sympathy with animate and 
inanimate nature, with animals domesticated or wild, with suffering 
humanity at all ages, and especially with children. He shows a depth of 
understanding unusual in a Roman for things Greek. Clearly his study 
of Epicurus had come to him as a kind of religious experience, as a con- 
version, and in his high seriousness, his sense of mission, his eagerness 
to convert others, he is a preacher and a prophet. If we ask why he chose 
to write in poetry rather than in prose, the answer may partly be that he 
hoped in this way to reach a wider audience, that he was writing not 
merely for Memmius and for literary circles at Rome, but for the whole 
reading public. But a more satisfying answer is that he wrote his poem 
because he could do no other, because he was compelled by his genius 
and temperament to express in poetry not only a philosophy of life to 
which he was passionately committed, but life itself as he saw it in Epi- 
curean terms. 

It is natural to compare him with Milton, who has a similar earnest- 
ness and gravity, a similar luminosity of intellect, the power to put in 
verse of great rhythmical variety and in language of unfailing nobility 
and richness abstruse philosophical and religious concepts and arguments, 
illuminated by a sustained splendour of metaphor and imagery. But the 
analogy must not be pressed too far. Lucretius has what Milton, perhaps 
because of his blindness, has not—an intense sensory awareness of the 
world about him, observed with an accuracy and realized with a precision 
that suggest long hours of solitary contemplation and of undisturbed 
concentration on the task in hand. He puts more of himself into his 
poem than Milton does, and operates on a wider range of emotional 
levels. Thus his sense of the ludicrous, combined with his moral in- 
volvement in his subject-matter, makes him a formidable satirist. And his 
style is a reflection of the man. He is capable of diffuseness without loss 
of strength: the characteristic vigour and gusto of Republican literature 
breathe in his poetry more than in any other, more even than in Ennius. 
He uses repetition, alliteration, assonance, and rhyme with a freedom 
that gives his lines an astonishing strength and attack. Add to this his 
flashes of lyricism, and his austere controlling intellect, and the impact 
is that of a superbly endowed artist, whose varied qualities have been 
disciplined and harmonized, and who achieves in his poem a unity which 
reflects a mature and balanced personality. He may have been out of 
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sympathy with the society in which he found himself, and he will have 
known the loneliness which is part of the price of creative activity. But 
‘n view of his feeling for amicitia and his sympathy with the fears and 
sufferings of humanity, I cannot quite see him, as Regenbogen does 
‘voyaging through strange seas of thought alone’—the likeness with 
Newton is at best skin-deep. To some of his contemporaries he will 
have seemed a dangerous revolutionary, to others an impractical vision- 
ary, but the flame of excitement which ripples through the whole work 
suggests a man intensely absorbed in his poem and its message, and find- 
ing in that absorption release, fulfilment, and happiness. 
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AGRICOLA AND DOMITIAN 


By T. A. DOREY 


T is now generally acknowledged that in the concluding chapters of 

the Agricola Tacitus is on several occasions guilty of distortion of the 
truth. The story told in 40. 2, for example, of the secret mission of one 
of Domitian’s confidential freedmen with an offer of the governorship of 
Syria as a bribe to Agricola in case he should appear reluctant to obey 
the orders for his recall is obviously sheer fabrication, designed solely to 
intensify the picture of suspicion and distrust on the part of the Emperor 
that Tacitus is endeavouring to create. Again, though in 43. 2 Tacitus 
records the rumour that Agricola had been poisoned by Domitian (the 
rumour is repeated by Dio Cassius, Ixvi. 20, as sober truth), he does so in 
such a way as to indicate that he himself did not believe this charge, though 
he hoped his readers would. There are, however, three points that have 
never been satisfactorily explained: the relations between Agricola and 
Domitian between A.D. 85 and 93, Agricola’s refusal of the proconsulship 
of Asia, and the reason for his non-employment in the Danubian wars. 

The discrepancy between the factual and the non-factual elements in 
Tacitus, which is fully discussed by Miss B. Walker in her recent book 
The Annals of Tacitus, is particularly noticeable in the last eight chapters 
of the Agricola, where the non-factual material is used not to heighten, 
but to obscure, the general narration of the facts. The resultant picture 
is that of a man whose great natural abilities only made him incur the 
jealousy, hatred, and mistrust of his Emperor; his modest and upright 
behaviour did to some extent mitigate the hostility of the Princeps, but, 
it is implied, only his comparatively early death saved him from falling 
a victim to tyranny in the end. An examination of the facts, however, 
presents an entirely different picture. According to the facts that Tacitus 
records, Agricola was superseded after seven years in Britain, he was 
given the honours normally granted to a successful general, with a statue 
as an additional mark of distinction, and there was a belief current at 
Rome that he would be appointed to the vacant province of Syria; how- 
ever, after a formal audience with the Princeps, he retired into private life 
and lived very quietly until his death eight years later; during this period 
his name was considered for a military appointment on the Danube, but 
he was in the end not employed, while c. A.D. go, when he was due to hold 
a proconsulship, friends of his who were in Domitian’s confidence urged 
him to ask the Emperor to be excused this office, advice which in the end 
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he took, though with some reluctance; finally, in his last illness Domi- 
tian showed great concern and anxiety for his health, sent him his own 
personal physicians, and expressed considerable grief at the news of his 
death, while, on learning that Agricola had appointed him co-heir, the 
Emperor manifested a delight that even Tacitus admits as being sincere. 

The evidence of these facts points to the conclusion that there did 
exist a genuine friendly relationship between Domitian and Agricola, a 
relationship marked by loyal and conscientious service on the one side 
and sympathetic consideration on the other. On the other hand, Taci- 
tus’ attempt to prove Domitian’s jealousy and hostility and Agricola’s 
mortal peril rests on very insecure foundations. Its primary hypothesis 
is the contrast between Agricola’s victories and the bogus and ignomini- 
ous military record of Domitian. But this contrast arises from a complete 
misunderstanding, if not deliberate distortion, of the military considera- 
tions involved. While allowing all possible credit to Agricola, it must 
be admitted that his task in Britain had not been a difficult one. He had 
succeeded two capable and energetic governors, Petilius Cerialis and 
Julius Frontinus, who had built up the morale and efficiency of their 
troops and had already begun to break the back of the British resistance. 
With a strong force of four legions and their quota of auxiliaries, he had 
been able to press forward on a conveniently narrow front against an 
enemy that was undisciplined, disorganized, and comparatively few in 
numbers. His successes had been well earned, but their contribution to 
the general welfare and military security of the Empire had not been 
particularly important. 

Domitian’s military operations were of far more vital importance than 
those of Agricola. His campaign against the Chatti, involving the annexa- 
tion of the Mount Taunus region, the driving of a salient into Germany, 
the construction of the /imes, and the shortening of the frontier, had 
results that were of great permanent value; while the fact that the opera- 
tions were so skilfully planned and carried out that heavy fighting was 
avoided enhances rather than diminishes Domitian’s credit, though this 
would not be appreciated by the more blimpish Roman historians who 
measured the success of an expedition solely by the number cf enemy 
casualties. On the Danube he was not completely successful, but the 
difficulties that he had to face were considerable. The frontier was long 
and difficult to guard, it had been grossly neglected for generations, and 
the tribes that lay beyond it, the Sarmatians, the Suevi, and the Dacians, 
were numerous, powerful, and well organized. The dangerous irruption 
of Decebalus into Moesia was speedily beaten back, and the subsequent 
defeat of Fuscus was fully avenged at Tapae. In granting peace to 
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Decebalus, Domitian showed a wise appreciation of the situation; he 
knew that Rome was in no position to afford a prolonged war along the 
whole of the Danube. The basis of the peace was the nominal recogni- 
tion of Roman suzerainty over Dacia; the gifts of money and the loan of 
engineers constituted a practical concession that made the Dacians’ de- 
pendent status more acceptable to them. Although these terms seemed 
discreditable to the more old-fashioned Romans, who believed that the 
unconditional surrender of the enemy was a necessary part of any 
honourable peace, it cannot be denied that Decebalus gave Rome no 
further trouble until Trajan was ready to embark on his policy of con- 
quest. Of the fighting against the Sarmatians and the Suevi, insufficient 
details have survived to show whether the successes obtained outweighed 
the losses that were undoubtedly suffered. However, taking the picture 
as a whole, there is no doubt that Domitian’s military credit must stand 
high. 

The second assumption on which Tacitus bases the alleged hostility 
of Domitian is that human nature makes it inevitable for a man to hate 
those whom he has wronged (Tac. Agr. 42. 4): ‘proprium humani ingenii 
est odisse quem laeseris.’ But the minor premiss of this syllogism is 
defective, for it is difficult to find any act of injustice towards Agricola 
of which Domitian could feel guilty. Tacitus seems to be referring to 
the Emperor’s failure to give Agricola the salarium proconsulare in lieu of 
office, but it is very doubtful whether such a grant was the normal prac- 
tice at that date, and it may have been confined to cases where financial 
hardship would otherwise have been caused. (The whole of this episode 
is very involved, and Domitian’s attitude, as portrayed by Tacitus, is 
almost inexplicable. If, as Tacitus alleges, the Emperor hoped to use the 
proconsulship as an excuse for getting Agricola put to death on some 
charge of treason, it is difficult to see why he should have gone to such 
lengths to prevent Agricola’s accepting the post.) Nor, again, had Domi- 
tian committed any injustice in recalling Agricola from Britain; the 
latter had held his command longer than usual, he had been allowed to 
bring the Caledonians to battle, and after his decisive victory the only 
logical alternatives were that Agricola should be recalled and a policy of 
withdrawal and consolidation pursued, or that he should be retained and 
an attempt made to include in the Roman province the wild and desolate 
parts of Scotland, a task that would be not only unprofitable but also, 
in view of the lengthened lines of communication, difficult and danger- 
ous. For the same reasons Domitian was perfectly justified in refusing 
to countenance the invasion of Ireland. 

The third assumption that Tacitus makes to support his case is that 
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any successful general was regarded by Domitian as a danger to his 
position. This assumption is completely unwarranted. It is significant 
that the great majority of Domitian’s victims fall into one of two classes, 
either leaders of the Stoic opposition in the Senate and the noble families 
connected with them, or members of the Emperor’s own family and 
household. There are, in fact, only three generals whose deaths are 
recorded during this reign. Of these, one was Antonius Saturninus, who 
was killed after an unsuccessful revolt; the others were Vettulenus Civica 
Cerealis (Tac. Agr. 42. 1, Suet. Dom. 10. 2), who was put to death on 
a charge of attempted revolution while proconsul of Asia, and Sallustius 
Lucullus, the governor of Britain, condemned for giving his own name 
to a new type of lance (Suet. Dom. 10. 2). It is uncertain exactly when 
Civica and Sallustius were executed, but there is sufficient evidence to 
fix an approximate date. Civica, who had governed Moesia Inferior in 
A.D. 82, was put to death shortly before Agricola was due to hold his 
proconsulship (Tac. Agr. 42. 1: ‘occiso Ciuica nuper’), and it may well 
be that the province was still vacant. As a proconsulship became due 
about twelve or thirteen years after the holding of the consulship, 
Agricola’s turn would have come in A.D. 89 or go. This gives rise to the 
possibility that Civica was put to death early in 89 for complicity in the 
revolt of Saturninus. Sallustius Lucullus, the date of whose command in 
Britain is unknown, may similarly have been implicated, as it is reason- 
able to suppose that Saturninus would have tried to enlist the help of the 
governor of Britain. On the other hand, besides Domitian’s general 
popularity with the troops, of which the insistence of the Praetorian 
Guard on the punishment of his murderers is a striking example, he 
seems to have had complete confidence in his generals. Julius Frontinus 
served with distinction against the Chatti after winning great glory in 
Britain through the successful completion of a difficult campaign against 
the Silures ; Tettius Julianus does not seem to have incurred the imperial 
displeasure for his decisive victory over the Dacians at Tapae; Verginius 
Rufus, who in addition to his long-standing military reputation had 
twice been offered imperial power, enjoyed greater security under Domi- 
tian than he had under Galba and Vitellius; while Trajan’s exceptional 
energy and ability marked him out not for hostility and suspicion, but 
for special distinction in the grant of the consulatus ordinarius and the 
important command of Germania Superior. 

A final and almost conclusive argument against the existence of any 
hostility on Domitian’s part towards Agricola is provided by Tacitus’ 
own career. He himself admits that he owed promotion to Domitian 
(Tac. Hist. i. 1: ‘dignitatem nostram . . . a Domitiano longius prouectam 
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non abnuerim’). He must have held the tribunate or aedileship soon 
after Domitian’s accession; in A.D. 88 he was praetor and quindecimuir 
sacris faciundis, in which capacities he assisted in the celebration of the 
Ludi Saeculares (Tac. Ann, xi. 11); and from A.D. 89 to 93 he was away 
from Rome, an absence that can only be explained by the supposition 
that during this period he was legatus pro praetore of one of the imperial 
provinces. No man could have held these important appointments at 
a time when his father-in-law was persona non grata with the Emperor. 

However, if it is accepted that a friendly relationship did exist between 
Agricola and Domitian, it will be necessary to find an alternative ex- 
planation for Agricola’s inactivity during the last eight years of his life 
and his failure to accept a proconsulship. Now an open-minded review 
of Agricola’s career will bring out the following facts: an energetic and 
ambitious man, after a crowded and active life of twenty-five years’ public 
service, of which the last fifteen years had involved the almost uninter- 
rupted holding of onerous, responsible positions and had included ten 
active soldiering years in a turbulent and warlike province, suddenly 
goes into complete retirement, in spite of the fact that there were several 
obvious opportunities for the employment of his well-proved military 
gifts, refuses a comparatively easy civilian appointment, and finally, 
after eight years of inactivity, dies at the early age of fifty-three. These 
facts are prima facie evidence that Agricola’s retirement and early death 
were due to a breakdown in health occasioned by continuous overwork. 
This theory is further supported by what is known of Agricola’s person- 
ality. He was a man of dynamic energy who drove himself hard; he 
used to carry out reconnaissances in person, and would himself select the 
sites for encampments and forts; he took particular care in the selection 
of his subordinates, and it appears that he was reluctant to delegate 
responsibility ; at a time of personal sorrow he sought relief in hard work. 
The general picture that emerges is that of a highly conscientious man 
who paid meticulous attention to detail and regarded no trouble as too 
great in the interests of efficiency. It is significant that at times he gave 
way to outbursts of violent anger (Tac. Agr. 22. 4: ‘apud quosdam 
acerbior in conuiciis narrabatur’), something that is often a symptom 
of excessive strain. It seems possible, then, that Agricola belonged to 
that type of man who has worn himself out by early middle-age. 

The acceptance of this hypothesis will provide a satisfactory explana- 
tion for Agricola’s strange inactivity after his return from Britain. He 
was not offered further military employment because of his ill health. 
The very quiet style of life that he adopted was due to the same cause. 
When his turn came to draw lots for a proconsulship, his high sense 
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of duty made him reluctant to refuse what he no doubt considered a 
necessary public service. But his friends, with the consent and possibly 
on the suggestion of Domitian, who seems to have been genuinely well 
disposed towards Agricola, persuaded him to ask to be excused the post, 
acceptance of which might prove too much for his poor state of health. 

It may be objected to this theory that nowhere does Tacitus make any 
suggestion of Agricola’s ill health. In the face of this objection it is 
necessary to consider, very briefly, the nature of the Agricola. It is not 
a piece of sober historical writing, having as its object the recording of 
facts and the explanation of their connexion with each other; it is, 
without question, a highly rhetorical composition. Being of a rhetorical 
nature, it is designed to persuade its readers to adopt a certain point of 
view, namely that Agricola, though he served Domitian loyally and did 
not fall a victim to his judicial massacres, deserves to be enshrined along- 
side the Stoic ‘martyrs’, or even to be ranked higher. It seems that 
Tacitus wrote and published this work at a time when feeling against 
Domitian was still very violent, and the historian wished to exculpate 
his father-in-law from any suspicion of having enjoyed the tyrant’s 
favour. To make good his case he would naturally ignore anything that 
might interfere with his chosen interpretation of the facts.' 


' For a vigorous statement of the traditional point of view, see Kurt von Fritz, 
‘Tacitus, Agricola, and the Problem of the Principate’, Classical Philology, 
lii, no. 2 (April 1957). See also H. W. Traube, ‘Agricola’s Refusal of a 
Governorship’, ibid., xlix (1954). 
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CONFESSIO GRAMMATICI' 


By D. s. COLMAN 


Kal aiteite, SiScoKaAo1. “You schoolmasters actually expect 
a salary as well! What an ungrateful lot you are!’ Well, I must allow 
there is something in Strato’s jibe. It is a pleasant life, and after thirty 
years spent in teaching boys and undergraduates from thirteen to about 
twenty-two, I can say I have enjoyed it all; and certainly, like Solon, I 
continually learn new lessons as I grow older. I wish I could justify my 
reading this paper by claiming that I had something to offer that would 
fulfil that one of the objects of our Association that is described as ‘to 
improve the practice of classical teaching’. But I fear no such illumina- 
tion is likely to reward my audience. Still, another of our Association’s 
objects is ‘to create opportunities for intercourse among lovers of classi- 
cal learning’, and that your kind invitation to me has provided. 

I suppose we are all bound sometimes to ask ourselves whether the 
whole thing is worth doing. Even Gilbert Murray in a famous address 
asked: ‘Are our pearls real?’ And even if we are convinced that they are 
real, we may still ask ourselves (or others will ask us) whether other 
jewellery may not be worth even more, or whether our pearls cannot 
somehow be obtained on easier terms. But I am sure it is not so. We 
live in an age of short cuts and Readers’ Digests, but the great merit of 
the classical disciplina is precisely that it is difficult. And upon my soul, 
it is difficult! Sometimes I am reduced to shame and despair by my own 
endless ignorance of the classical languages, but then I am comforted by 
recalling a passage in the Life of Bishop Christopher Wordsworth which 
tells how the Bishop, when a young man at Cambridge, was told by 
a friend that ‘the late Professor Dobree had nearly given up reading 
Sophocles, as there were scarcely ten lines together where he did not 
meet with some impediment’. And of what classical author is not that 
very nearly true if we are honest with ourselves? You find how true it 
is when you start hunting for a really easy piece to set for unseen trans- 
lation. And it is easy to forget that boys (and I hope that when I say 
boys I may include girls as well) are finding those impediments even 
more frequently. Yet am I alone, I wonder, when I confess that there 
have been occasions when half-way through correcting a pile of transla- 
tions I have come upon one where the pupil has seen a point that I 


' A paper read to the Northumberland and Durham Branch of the Classical 
Association at Durham, 7 February 1959. 
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have been cheerfully missing? Aliqua nescire, said Quintilian, but he 
certainly did not mean that! 

But my point is that the classical languages and literature are difficult, 
yet with the right kind of difficulty. Their difficulty is neither arbitrary 
nor unrewarding. The boy finds that their difficulty does decrease and 
that even during the process of mastering them they yield glimpses of 
something better than the mere satisfaction of having overcome a diffi- 
culty. Like one who climbs a mountain, he does get healthy and arduous 
exercise, he does have a sense of achievement as he mounts higher; but 
he also enjoys a splendid view. And in my experience, most of them do 
enjoy the view. We all feel pleasure when our former pupils go on to win 
the Ireland or the Porson, and no one more than I do; but I think I have 
derived as much pleasure from seeing quite bad scholars want to go on 
with their classics when they have left school. They may be clumsy 
mountaineers, never destined to be elected to the Alpine Club of scholar- 
ship, but they have been introduced to something that they felt was 
worth pursuing. And that surely is what matters most. 

It cannot be made easy, perhaps it cannot all be made interesting, for, 
after all, natural tastes differ, and some boys will always find some parts 
of the curriculum boring. But do not let us forget that one of the merits 
of the classical discipline is its variety. People talk about ‘Classics’ as if 
it were a subject. But even at school level it comprises language, litera- 
ture, and history—two languages, two literatures, and a thousand 
years or so of history. And we poor hacks are expected to be able to 
teach all that, with perhaps a bit of Divinity or English thrown in as well! 
Of course we cannot do it properly, but it does mean that we ‘get about’. 
A friend of mine, a real scholar who was teaching for Honour Modera- 
tions at Oxford, once observed to me that I was at work upon a greater 
variety of classical authors in the course of the year than he was, and I 
suppose that it is true. What we lose in depth we gain in breadth, and 
the same holds good of our pupils. I once had occasion to make a com- 
parison between the reading of a Shrewsbury boy in the 1850’s and a 
modern Salopian, and the result was quite surprising. The Victorian 
boy had read much more of certain authors, notably Demosthenes and 
Pindar, but much less of others, especially Homer and Virgil, and on 
balance I think the modern boy had at least as satisfactory a reading-list. 
But does he know his authors as well? It is very hard to tell. Did 
Victorian boys really master the notes that some of the school books of 
those days provided? Did they read the amazingly ample supply of 
illustration that is given in books like Holden’s editions of Plutarch? 
If so, they certainly read Greek and Latin more fluently than boys do 
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now. The modern boy skips the parallel passages unless they are very 
short or very craftily introduced by the editor, and there, I believe, 
there is a weakness. J. E. B. Mayor says of himself and his contempo- 
raries at Shrewsbury in the 1840’s, ‘we brought to college the power of 
understanding sermones utriusque linguae at sight’, and I am afraid that 
our pupils do not do that today. I wish I knew why. 

Is it anything to do with the neglect of learning by heart? Even to 
suggest learning by heart is to pronounce oneself old-fashioned. Yet I 
am not convinced that it is wrong. Its difficulty is easily exaggerated. 
Boys cheerfully learn vast amounts when they want to act in a play. The 
Bradfield boys do it pretty well in their stride. And remarkable feats are 
recorded of the Winchester boys of a century ago. There was a custom 
then (perhaps it still exists) called ‘standing up’, which consisted of volun- 
tary repetition of Greek or Latin poetry. More than one example was 
known of a boy offering the whole Aeneid, and one Henry Butler took 
up the whole Iliad. Compared with that, to learn a whole tragedy, as 
J. E. B. Mayor says that he did, is no great undertaking, and he tells 
us that many of the Salopians of his time were ‘masters of the Greek 
tragedians’. Is that a mere exercise of memory? Or is it the way to make 
the language a living possession? It will be said that it does nothing to 
improve or nourish the critical and constructive side of the mind, and 
perhaps that is true. But it may be replied that it does nothing to prevent 
such improvement or nourishment, and that it provides the mind with 
some material upon which to exercise those powers. How miserably 
inefficient our memories usually are in middle age! We complain that 
we can remember nothing unless we make a note of it in our diary, our 
shopping list, our address book, or on one of those bits of paper that 
float long afterwards to the surface of our desk and puzzle us by saying 
“Valerius Flaccus I, 127’, or ‘who was Teucer’s father-in-law?’ or some- 
thing equally mysterious, but perhaps we have only ourselves to blame. 

Anyway, one thing is certain, and that is that a well-stocked memory 
is a great help in composition. And composition still holds its place by 
tradition in the classical course. It is true that it is attacked in some 
quarters, and it is significant that in the Oxford and Cambridge certi- 
ficate examination a candidate cannot offer verse composition at A level 
even if he wants to. Mr. Higham’s remarkable apologia for composition 
in the introduction to Some Oxford Compositions seems to me to be one 
of the most original and penetrating things that have been written about 
the classics in my lifetime. Of course he is talking about composition at 
a university level, nay, at the level of a Public Orator. But even at our 
most pedestrian we can make a good deal of what he says our own, and 
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there is hardly a word in his essay with which I should venture to dis- 
agree. But here again, is there perhaps in the normal run of pupils a 
certain shift of interest which has just got to be faced? Just as the idea 
of schoolboys voluntarily coming forward in eager rivalry to offer large 
quantities of Greek or Latin repetition may seem strange to us today, 
so may it be that it is rarer than it used to be to find boys who have 
a really ardent interest in classical composition? And if so, is it partly 
because we who teach them are uncertain in our own minds what we are 
trying to do, and why? We shall surrender our case if we keep on having 
misgivings about each part of it. But if we are convinced that a part of 
the traditional apparatus has lost its point, let us be bold in scrapping it. 
It is fatal to keep on with a thing out of mere force of habit when the 
life has gone out of it. You will remember that Mr. Higham’s apologia 
starts from Dr. Garrod’s brave confession that after 1918 he seemed to 
detect in himself a certain loss of faith in the classics, in the classics as 
taught. ‘I still took pleasure in textual criticism and composition,’ he 
said,‘...I stilldo. But I began to doubt the morality of them.’ Another 
generation has passed since then, and those who were learning their 
classics at that time are now its more senior teachers. Are they, are 
we, merely keeping a traditional wheel turning because we cannot think 
of anything else to do? “The efficiency of teaching depends upon faith.’ 
Those words of Dr. Garrod’s stand immediately before the sentence I 
have just quoted, and they are both true and searching. 

If we were starting today with a clear field to draw up an ideal classical 
curriculum, what place would composition hold in it and in what form 
would it appear? Should we recommend the existing form of exercise, 
the translation of passages of English prose and verse into Latin and 
Greek? Or should we prefer retranslation, which was so largely in use 
at St. Paul’s when Benjamin Jowett was a boy there, and in which he 
was always a firm believer? Or should we make our pupils write what 
pass for original essays and verses upon a given theme—a much com- 
moner practice a century ago than I believe it to be today? Or should we 
evolve some quite different technique, or again should we abolish it 
altogether, or make all composition an optional extra, as verses tend to 
be nowadays? I seem to be doing nothing but throw out a string of 
questions. But they are not rhetorical questions. They represent a real 
perplexity in my mind, the main perplexity about teaching the classics 
that has been forced upon me by my experience, and one that I should be 
glad to see resolved. 

For the reading of the classical authors themselves seems to pre- 
sent no such deep perplexity. It is true that the shortage of texts, the 
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constant report that useful editions are out of print, presents a tiresome 
problem and one that is likely to grow worse. It is true also that it is 
not easy to strike a just balance between the demands of thoroughness 
(which are apt to mean that the form reads too slowly to appreciate the 
literature) and the desire to cover ground (which produces the danger 
of superficial smattering). But these are small matters, which solve 
themselves more or less easily. More interesting, I think, is the tension 
between Greek and Latin study, upon which there are some thoughtful 
remarks by Professor D. R. Dudley in Greece & Rome for October 1958. 
He rightly says that in England interest in Latin literature was at a low 
ebb between the two great wars. 


The literature of Rome was regarded as derivative and second-rate [he 
writes]. Virgil was the unwilling prisoner of the Augustan propaganda 
machine. Horace was the favourite poet of those with no feeling for poetry, 
Ovid (apart from the Ars Amatoria) no more than a verse-writer of fatal 
facility, Plautus a knock-about comedian and Terence a bore. Apart from 
Catullus, Lucretius, Petronius, and Tacitus, Latin could play no cards that 
Greek could not instantly trump. I do not think this an unfair picture of the 
impression of Latin literature I was given as an undergraduate. 


Professor Dudley is some years junior to me, but I think his description 
is broadly true to my experience also, though I was lucky enough to have 
as one of my tutors Cyril Bailey, who was staunchly faithful to Latin 


literature and Roman thought even in the hey-day of the Hellenism of 
the 1920’s. And there were others. A trenchant and amusing echo of a 
counterblast to that Hellenism may be found and enjoyed even now in 
the chapter that Henderson devoted to Hadrian’s Hellenism in his study 
of that Life and Principate. ‘It was Rome which was alive, which was 
real, where the work of the world was carried on’, wrote Henderson 
after recounting Hadrian’s benefactions to Athens. 


It is Imperial Rome which should receive the greater tribute of admiration 
from that modern world whose speech and civilization are founded upon 
Rome. The sentimental lack-lustre phil-Hellenism of the Age of Hadrian was 
soft and effeminate as the object of its adoration [he has Antinous in mind, I 
suppose]. It was not Greek literature nor Greek art which should save the 
Roman Soul alive in the brutal struggles with barbarism which threatened it. 
Phil-Hellenism may lay a flattering unction to the languid mind in any age 
where the battle for existence seems suspended and civilization over-ripe. 
Even the barbarian may be smeared with its veneer. Net such is the educative 
influence which saves the fortress when savagery hurls blows upon the gates. 


That is a gruff manifesto of 1923, the same year, incidentally, as saw 
the publication of The Legacy of Rome, whose editor was Cyril Bailey. I 
remember him telling me that in his opinion the essays in The Legacy of 
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Greece (which had appeared in the year before) were too consciously 
propagandist in tone. His own volume was more reticent, and I suppose 
it never became so popular. But perhaps it had its quiet effect. Anyhow, 
at some point the tide began to cease ebbing, and in due course it turned. 
By the time that I was teaching in Oxford in the 1930s it was easy to see 
that in historical study at all events the Roman side (especially the imperial 
period) was attracting the livelier interest. Last was not yet the Camden 
Professor, but his influence was widespread ; younger men such as Long- 
den and Syme were coming into prominence; Collingwood held a posi- 
tion all his own. The future seemed clearly to lie along their lines, and 
so indeed it did. Roman literature was slower to feel the new impulse 
of confidence. You had no Latin counterpart of Gilbert Murray— 
perhaps such a being is unimaginable, though a few pages that he de- 
voted to Ovid in a lecture delivered in 1920 come as a thrilling surprise." 
But bit by bit the study of Latin literature picked up heart, the Austins 
and Levenses and Highets and Wilkinsons and Woodcocks were already 
at work, and, as Professor Dudley says, ‘things are different now’. 

But what we need in schools is a supply of new editions of authors 
like Virgil, Horace, and Ovid to take the place of the Pages, the Wick- 
hams, the Sidgwicks, the Shuckburghs, who have given good service in 
their day but surely do not suit the second half of the twentieth century. 
Professor Austin has given us Aeneid iv. But who will do for the whole 
of Virgil what Conington or Page did in their day, or what Professor 
Stanford has done for the Odyssey in our day? How is Professor Fraen- 
kel to be filtered down into the school teaching of Horace? Or Professor 
Gomme into school Thucydides? Will Professor Mynors follow up his 
text of Catullus with an edition for schools? Or will Mr. Wilkinson give 
us a really acceptable selection of Ovid for the twentieth century? And 
would any publisher take the risk? 

Here comes the string of questions again, and this time they have 
rather a rhetorical ring about them. The days have gone when you had 
a man like Paley, who no sooner took up a classical author than he sat 
down to edit him and the publishers rolled the copies willingly out. But 
the result must be that there is a time-lag—the old texts and the old 
interpretations linger in our school-teaching, and schoolboys in 1959 
who read the 20th Ode of Horace’s first book find Horace compared to a 
host who modestly apologizes for the absence of Latour or Lafite of ’58! 
(Page on Odes 1. 20. 10, p. 183.) Their grandfathers were lucky if they 
ever enjoyed that vintage. Much is done by Greece & Rome, and much 
was done by the contributors to Mr. Platnauer’s Fifty Years of Classical 


* *Poesis and Mimesis’ in Essays and Addresses, pp. 115 ff. 
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Scholarship, to bring the non-specialist a little more up to date. But it is 
really new editions that are what is needed, books like Professor Dodds’s 
Bacchae, if that is not asking too much, but at any rate books that ap- 
proach their authors from the point of view of the twentieth century. 

Let me now turn to consider for a moment the other part of our 
classical curriculum, namely the study of ancient history. The fact that 
the classical course nowadays implies a good deal of fairly advanced 
historical work even by pupils still at school is something to be warmly 
welcomed. It means that we hold out a hand towards a large and very 
vigorous body of our fellow students in the non-scientific faculties, and 
it helps to redeem us to some extent from the charge of being over- 
specialized. Moreover, I believe that ancient history has many claims to 
be considered the best field in which a young student can be trained to 
study history. The sheer bulk of the sources is not as daunting as it is in 
modern history; and most of them are worth reading as literature and 
can be woven into the fabric of the purely classical work. Again, we can 
study ancient history with detachment from prejudices nationalistic, 
theological, or political; it is the common background of a large part of 
mankind, and it introduces us to a world which makes indeed salutary 
demands upon our powers of historical imagination but is not wholly 
alien to our ways of thinking, as the history of, say, China is likely to be. 
Moreover, it has a certain completeness, and yet it must arouse in any 
receptive mind the desire to know more, to learn what happened later. 
All these are sclid merits, and yet I believe that ancient history as we 
know it in schools is not as well suited to our boys as it ought to be. And 
I venture to think that I know why this is so. 

Mr. G. H. Stevenson, in a most interesting article in the Journal of 
Roman Studies' entitled ‘Some Reflections on the Teaching of Roman 
History’, used his experience as a teacher and examiner to investigate 
this question. Speaking of the work of the ablest senior pupils in the 
schools he said: 


My own experience is that, though a considerable knowledge of detailed 
facts is displayed, this co-exists with a lamentable ignorance of the really signifi- 
cant aspects of the subject. The popular questions are always those which can 
be answered in a narrative form, and only a few bold spirits attempt those 
which require thinking. To give an example, such a question as ‘Give some 
account of the Roman conquest of Spain’ seems to make an immediate appeal. 
. .. On the other hand, if one asks ‘State and illustrate the principles which 
guided Rome in the administration of Italy’, the question is attempted by few, 
although any good text-book provides material for the answer. 


' xii (1922), pp. 192 ff. 
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That criticism was made nearly forty years ago, but what he says is 
just as true now. It is the criticism that certificate examiners always 
make. But as to its justice as a criticism, 5iy’ GAAwv povdgpov efi. It 
seems to me that when Mr. Stevenson divides questions into those that 
can be answered in narrative form and those that require thinking he is 
speaking as one who has in mind undergraduates in their last year. The 
natural kind of ‘thinking’ for a schoolboy is the arrangement of brute 
facts and the mastery of a narrative; it is not fair to accuse him of not 
‘thinking’ when he does so. The educing of principles is university work 
—dare I say post-graduate work? And the schoolboy whose answer 
would satisfy Mr. Stevenson would have no need to go on to read Ancient 
History at the university. That is the curse of history as we know it in 
school. We have to teach the immature to produce judgements, and to 
trace cause and effect, and to estimate consequences, and to do all those 
things that only mature minds can do. The cleverer boys learn to do it 
quite efficiently, but it is largely bogus. The Modern History teachers 
themselves, in their book on the teaching of history, published by the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters, remark ‘it is an inescap- 
able difficulty of the historian in school that history, being the stuff of 
life itself, is a subject for the mature mind’. They see part of the truth, 
but only part. Literature is the stuff of life too. The immature cannot 
enter into Hamlet or Antigone or the Aeneid as deeply as the mature, no 
doubt; but they can enter freshly—indeed they can get at the first impact 
something that they will never get again. But in my opinion history 
makes demands which they can only learn to fulfil at second-hand, and 
that is why it is not a good subject to form the staple of a school educa- 
tion. 

Now, luckily, it is only a part of our classical curriculum. The staple 
is language and literature, subjects in which the boy can make personal 
first-hand exploration. History should at that stage have a purely ancil- 
lary function and so it does; but we should not expect it to be handled 
as the grown-up history student handles it. If I had the power to control 
the ancient history in the certificate examinations, I should arrange it 
quite differently. I should make boys do an outline from earliest times 
to Marcus Aurelius (Justinian, if you like)—a genuine outline: no 
criticism, no ‘cause and effect’, no ‘state and illustrate principles’—simply 
to give them the ‘1066 and all that’ picture, the accepted conventional 
diagram of the whole sweep of the ancient world at a quite elementary 
level. A boy should know what century saw the fall of Carthage and 
whether Claudius lived before or after Trajan, which is just what many 
of them do not know, even when they have ‘done’ history at ‘A’ level. 
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And then I should make them do one small bit in the original documents 
—say Plutarch’s Themistocles and some chapters of Herodotus; or Plu- 
tarch’s Cimon and some chapters of Thucydides; or Cicero In Catilinam 
and Sallust’s Catiline; or Suetonius’ life of Augustus and the Res Gestae; 
or the Agricola; or even the Acts of the Apostles. I should examine them 
on their book as an historical document as searchingly as the classical 
examiners do on their set books as literary documents; and on those 
books I should make them give evidence of ‘thinking’ in Mr. Stevenson’s 
sense. The scale would be small, but there would be this difference. 
They would be ‘thinking’ about something that they had read for them- 
selves—read carefully, revised, and made their own. How different from 
the gobbets in the ‘Special subject’ paper as it is today, where the pupil 
is confronted with a text that he has almost certainly never seen before, 
and gropes for some clue that may help him to relate it to what he has 
read in his history-book or heard his teacher tell him. We proudly 
give him the cart and hope he will supply the horse. If he is a clever 
fellow, he learns to do some of the tricks traditionally associated with the 
trade of horse-coping. But it is a sorry kind of education that encourages 
glibness of that sort, and puts a premium upon appearing to have read 
what is in fact only known by name or by repute. 

We schoolmasters are supposed to be pedants. We always have been 
povoowAAaPor | Td Kal opdiv Kai 7d piv 
15é To viv, ‘People who bumble away in obscure corners, muttering in 
monosyllables and fussing about opiv and od and wiv and viv’. Of 
course we are, and of course we have to be. Why is it considered pedan- 
tic to insist upon accuracy in a literary or linguistic subject, but laudable 
to demand precision in the laboratory or in the mathematical discipline? 
Our scientific colleagues surely insist that their pupils weigh and analyse 
with perfect exactitude. Our mathematical friends do not regard the 
placing of a decimal point as a detail unworthy of scrupulous attention. 
But if we insist upon distinguishing between an aorist and an imperfect, 
or between a spondee and an anapaest, we are frowned upon as men who 
exalt the letter at the expense of the spirit. If we speak of Greek accents, 
hands are flung up in sheer horror. But I am entirely unrepentant. I 
simply do not believe that anyone’s interest in the classics was ever killed 
because he was made to address himself to them with a close regard 
for accuracy. It was killed by bad teaching, by dull people, and that is a 
very different matter. Thirty years is, I believe, a life-sentence. Perhaps 
we do become stale, perhaps I have been ‘escaping my own notice’ 
becoming dull. But I shall not have escaped your notice too! It was 
not fair of Pope to put Bentley of all people in the Dunciad. Whatever 
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he was, he was not dull. But we ‘public hacknies in the schooling 


trade’ are no Bentleys. Dullness knows us, if not as slaves, at least as 
clientes. But: 


Ohe! iam satis. ... 
. . . Sic vos servavit Apollo! 


COLONIA 
(Catullus xvii) 


My Colonia would be féting, for a new long bridge she begs; 

And her morris men are waiting, but she fears the crazy legs 

Of her little bridge that’s standing on its reconditioned logs, 

Lest it all go sprawling, landing in her deep-engulfing bogs. 

Be your prayers, Colonia, granted, may you have a bridge as big 
As might jumping Mars have wanted for to dance a holy jig: 
Only give me what I’m after, from that bridge of yours to throw 
With a peal of wildest laughter a compatriot I know, 

In the sludge head-first a-sinking, over hat and over shoon, 

If of all that marsh so stinking, if of all that foul lagoon 

It’s the mud that’s murkiest-coloured, it’s the deepest of the pits, 
For the man’s a perfect dullard, and a baby for his wits, 

Yes, a two-year-old, soft-bedded in its father’s rocking arms, 
Since a lovely wife he’s wedded, maid of fresh and vernal charms; 
Now a girl as soft and yielding as a kid of tenderest type 

Must perforce have closest shielding, as the luscious grape when ripe, 
Yet he lets her sport at pleasure, not a straw he seems to care, 
For his part prefers his leisure, never stirs, but stagnates there 
Like an alder that the cleaving of Ligurian axe makes fall 

In a ditch, so unperceiving it might not be there at all. 

Such a man’s my Lord Tomnoddy—he has neither eye nor ear; 
Who he is, if anybody, or if dead, has no idea. 

That’s the man that now I’m aching headlong from your bridge to hurl, 
In the hope the sudden waking may arouse the sluggish churl 

To forsake that heart so slumbering in the marsh’s slabby glue, 
As a mule in mire encumbering slips and casts an iron shoe. 


T. W. MELLUISH 
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NATURE NOTE: DOLPHIN-RIDERS 
Ancient Stories Vindicated 


By T. F. HIGHAM 


N the Classical Review of March 1957' a request was made that some 

New Zealand scholar would confirm and amplify for future editors 
of Pliny, H.N. ix. 24 ff., and Pliny, Ep. ix. 33, a brief report printed in The 
Times of 10 March 1956 about a dolphin ‘which allowed children at the 
Opononi beach to ride on its back . . . frolicked among the bathers in 
the shallow water and balanced balls on its nose’. I record most grate- 
fully the substance of two replies to this request, one from Mr. L. G. 
Pocock, formerly (1928-55) Professor of Classics in Canterbury Univer- 
sity College; and the other from Professor H. A. Murray, M.A., F.R.N.S., 
N.Z., of the Victoria University of Wellington. I am further indebted to 
Mr. Pocock for obtaining the photographs reproduced in this number of 
Greece & Rome (Plate V). They were taken by Mr. Eric Lee-Johnson, 
(Box 5, Waimamaku, Hokianga, N.Z.), who has most generously waived 
reproduction fees, on condition that none of the prints is handed on for 
reproduction elsewhere. 

Mr. Pocock wrote on 16 April 1957: “You can certainly accept what 
you read in The Times about the dolphin of Opononi. Judging by her 
brief career there is no reason to disbelieve Pliny Major’s story (H.N. 
ix. 24 ff.) about the dolphin carrying the boy to school and back across 
the Lucrine Lake. Like the Bizerta dolphin (Pliny Major, ibid: Pliny 
Minor, Ep. ix. 33) ‘Opo’ was particularly attached to one person, a lady 
in this case, but allowed a number of others to pet her, ride on her back, 
and place their children upon her while she floated placidly beside them. 
Press cuttings illustrate these points, also her playfulness and skill in the 
matter of balance, like that of a performing seal. Another interesting 
point was her love of applause, and indeed of showing off. Apart from 
her skill in bouncing and catching a bathing ball as she swam round and 
round, it was entirely her own idea to dive down when no ball was avail- 
able and reappear with an empty beer bottle, balanced on her nose. 
This was an immense success in a country where the beer bottle is a 
national joke, and almost suggested a sense of humour. She certainly 
enjoyed the applause and often repeated the performance. Her death 

* Classical Review, N.S. vii (1957), 17. 

? See further an article on ‘Opo of the Hokianga’ in The Times of 4 September 
1959, and a letter relating to it in the issue of 14 September, p. 19. 
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caused genuine and widespread sorrow, though objections were raised in 
certain quarters at a cross being set upon her grave. It appears that 
creatures of the sea are just as playful and capable of friendliness as are 
dogs and other terrestrial animals. It is not merely a matter of cupboard 
love. The eels which abound in our lakes and streams also become 
friendly and playful, especially at eventide, when they come rubbing 
themselves affectionately against a bather’s legs. I have experienced 
this many times in Lake Wanaka.’ 

Press-cuttings later sent to me by Mr. Pocock add some biographical 
details of Opo. Thus the New Zealand Free Lance of 21 March 1956— 
which shows on p. 25 two photographs of her among the bathers, with a 
child rider mounted, and one of her dead body slung head-downwards 
from a tree on the beach—states in the caption that she was not known 
for a time beyond the district of Hokianga harbour, on the shore of which 
Opononi is situated. When first sighted, eighteen months before, ‘she 
was more interested in motor-boats than human beings. Swimmers at 
first could not get close to her.’ But as she ‘got more used to people her 
interest and playfulness grew’, until by summer 1956 ‘her obvious love 
of company and pranks had made her name a legend and Opononi a 
calling-spot for hundreds of motorists each week-end’. On p.23 it is ex- 
plained that she was found dead four miles from Opononi. She ‘had 
come inshore at high tide to feed and passed through a V-shaped opening 
between two rocks’. When the tide fell she was trapped, because her 
body (about g feet long) was too big to pass through the bottom of the V. 
‘In efforts to escape she gashed her side on the rocks.’ 

Further information came to Mr. Pocock from the Registrar of Can- 
terbury University College, whose brother, a biologist at Auckland 
Museum, examined Opo after death. This autopsy determined Opo’s sex 
as feminine (so that the name ‘Opo Joe’ sometimes used is a misnomer) 
and also suggested that her death was due indirectly to her excessive 
tameness—‘she got herself into a shallow pool, the tide ran out, and she 
died of sunburn’. Mr. Pocock comments: ‘It may well be that Pliny 
Minor’s dolphin suffered not so much from the unguent poured upon 
him or her as from exposure to the hot Bizerta sun.’ To Mr. Pocock’s 
comment on the biologist’s findings I can add one of my own derived 
from Window in the Sea by R. N. Hill (Gollancz, London, 1956), a book 
which has much to say about dolphins and their behaviour but is not 
concerned at all with Opo. It is there stated (p. 208) that female por- 
poises (creatures that have points of similarity with dolphins), while 
demanding from their trainer at the Marine Studios in Florida ‘greater 
rewards in food and petting’, seemed to learn their tricks more readily 
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than the males; and also that one young porpoise developed a sunburn 
on top of his head, which was treated with petroleum jelly. 

My debt to Professor H. A. Murray is twofold. He gave, as it were, 
an official stamp of veracity to local stories of porpoises and dolphins 
friendly to man by forwarding a letter (M2/12/34 dated 3 July 1957) 
received by him from the Secretary for Marine, Wellington, N.Z., which 
noted Orders in Council giving protection (a) to ‘Pelorus Jack’,' a Risso’s 
dolphin, in the period 1904-16; (5) to a coastal porpoise, Cephalorhyncus 
Hectori [sic], reported near Pelorus Sounds, by a Regulation gazetted on 
28 February 1945; and (c) to the Opononi dolphin by the Fisheries 
(Dolphin Protection) Regulations of 1956, which prohibited the taking 
or molesting of any dolphin in Hokianga Harbour for a period of five 
years. The letter adds that some doubt had been expressed about the 
validity of the 1956 Regulations and that the death of Opo was reported 
at about the time of their promulgation. They were therefore revoked 
by an Order dated 7 March 1957; and to ensure that if at any future time 
it was necessary to extend protection to a mammal frequenting the sea 
‘the Fisheries Act of 1908 was amended by the Fisheries Amendment 
Act 1956 to allow such protection to be given’. Copies of the 1956 
Regulations and of the Revoking Order were enclosed with the letter 
and also passed on to me by Professor Murray. 

My second debt to Professor Murray is for his article ‘Opo and Hippo’, 
in the Journal of the Royal Numismatic Society of New Zealand (Jan.— 
Aug. 1956), pp. 1-7. This includes an illustration of a Tarantine coin 
(¢. 450 B.C.) showing Taras riding on a dolphin, and a photograph of Mr. 
Allan Wells of Wellington, N.Z., riding on Opo in 1955. 

Dolphin-riders are frequently depicted by ancient artists of all kinds 
and are also the subject of numerous stories in ancient literature; a useful 
list will be found in D’Arcy Thompson’s Glossary of Greek Fishes (Oxford, 
1947), pp. 54 ff. “There must surely’, Professor Murray writes, ‘have 

* *Pelorus Jack’ is misnamed ‘Pelorus-Jack’ and mentioned with some 
scepticism in G. B. Allen’s Selected Letters of Pliny (Oxford, 1915), p. 140. It was 
once classed as a Goose-Beak Whale (Ziphius Cavirostris); later as a Grampus 
Griseus (see F. W. Hutton and J. Drummond, The Animals of New Zealand (4th 
ed., Christchurch, 1923), 17); and later still as a Gramphidelphis Griseus by 
Remington Kellogg, Director of the U.S. National Museum. Mr. Kellogg 
writes: ‘It became so well known from its habit of playing about the bows of 
passing vessels at the entrance to Pelorus Sound .. . that it was given protection 
for its natural life by Order in Council.’ It ‘accompanied vessels for about 32 
years, and was last seen in 1912’; some say later (National Geographic Magazine, 
January 1940, 85; see also ibid., coloured plate No. 21, showing a Risso’s Dol- 
phin). I have been unable to consult The Story of Pelorus Jack, by J. Cowan 
(Christchurch, 1911; 2nd ed., 1930). 
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been a basis of fact in all these dolphin stories’ ; but one must not suppose 
that the riders were viewed by the ancients as inconsequently as Opo and 
her friends by the week-end crowds. Professor Murray refers to ‘the 
highly intricate web of dolphin mythology’ and speculates on the feelings 
of religion or superstition with which the boy-rider of Bizerta and his 
dolphin were regarded: ‘It is a pity that we don’t know what became of 
the dolphin-boy of Hippo. Yet the people of the district were ready to 
kill the dolphin when official sight-seers became a burden.’ Octavius 
Avitus (Pliny, Ep. ix. 33. 9) thought it best to play for safety. ‘Perhaps 
the traditional ritual [sc. of anointment] meant no more to him than to 
Pliny—an empty formality; yet he performed it’, consecrating an animal 
which had become a favourite. Thereafter the vengeance of heaven 
would fall on anyone who harmed the dolphin. ‘If this is the explanation 
of his action, the outpouring of a little ointment is a quick, easy, and 
inexpensive equivalent of the modern parliamentary method of declaring 
a dolphin a protected animal.’ 


Postscript. An attractive monument, showing Opo with a small boy, 
has been carved out of buff-coloured Hinuera stone by Mr.' Russell Clark 
of Christchurch, N.Z., and presented by him to the people of Opononi, 
who will defray the costs of transport and set it up near the beach where 
Opo used to play with children in the surf. It is depicted in the Christ- 
church Press of 20 January 1960. 


APPENDIX 


For convenience Pliny Major’s account of dolphins and their riders is 
printed (in part) below. His nephew was apparently unaware of it when he 
told the tale of the Bizerta (Hippo) dolphin as something new, in the dramatic 
style of an after-dinner story, and earned for it a place not only in selections 
from his Letters but in books of passages for unprepared translation. 

H.N. ix. 24-27, from the Teubner text of C. Mayhoff (Leipzig, 1909): 

Delphinus non homini tantum amicum animal, uerum et musicae arti, 
mulcetur symphoniae cantu, set praecipue hydrauli sono. hominem non 
expauescit ut alienum, obuiam nauigiis uenit, adludit exultans, certat etiam et 
quamuis plena praeterit uela. Divo Augusto principe Lucrinum lacum in- 
uectus pauperis cuiusdam puerum ex Baiano Puteolos in ludum litterarium 
itantem, cum meridiano immorans appellatum eum simonis nomine saepius 
fragmentis panis, quem ob iter ferebat, adlexisset, miro more dilexit. pigeret 
referre, ni res Maecenatis et Fabiani et Flavi Alfii multorumque esset litteris 
mandata. quocumque diei tempore inclamatus a puero, quamuis occultus 
atque abditus, ex imo aduolabat pastusque e manu praebebat ascensuro 
dorsum, pinnae aculeos uelut uagina condens, receptumque Puteolos per 
magnum aequor in ludum ferebat simili modo reuehens pluribus annis, donec 
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morbo extincto puero subinde ad consuetum locum uentitans tristis et mae- 
renti similis ipse quoque, quod nemo dubitaret, desiderio expirauit. alius 
intra hos annos Africo litore Hipponis Diarruti simili modo ex hominum manu 
uescens praebensque se tractandum et adludens nantibus inpositosque portans 
unguento perunctus a Flaviano proconsule Africae et sopitus, ut apparuit, 
odoris nouitate fluctuatusque similis exanimi caruit hominum conuersatione 
ut iniuria fugatus per aliquot menses, mox reuersus in eodem miraculo fuit. 
iniuriae potestatum in hospitales ad uisendum uenientium Hipponenses in 
necem eius conpulerunt. ante haec similia de puero in Iaso urbe memo- 
rantur, cuius amore spectatus longo tempore, dum abeuntem in litus auide 
sequitur, in harenam inuectus expirauit. puerum Alexander Magnus Baby- 
lone Neptunio sacerdotio praefecit, amorem illum numinis propitii fuisse 
interpretatus. 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


(*denotes that a book is specially recommended for school libraries, ** that it is suitable 
for advanced students only; ¢ signifies a book for the non-Greek reader; ® indicates 
that a bibliography is included in the book.) 

Si nostram, lector, festucam tollere quaeris, 
robora de proprio lumine tolle prius. 
ALCUIN (A gentle hint to reviewers ?) 


Literature 


In his preface to the commentary on the ®** Gorgias' Dodds writes of ‘the relevance 
of this dialogue to the central issues, moral and political, of our own day—a relevance 
which modern readers perhaps feel the more directly because here Plato’s case is not 
yet encumbered with all the metaphysical baggage of the Republic’. It is surprising that 
no full exposition of the Gorgias has been attempted in English since the appearance of 
Burnet’s second edition some fifty years ago (hence Dodds pays special attention to the 
manuscripts and papyri). The present commentary (pp. 188-386) is supported by a 
long introduction (on the general background, date of composition, evidence for the 
text) and an appendix (on Socrates, Callicles, and Nietzsche: ‘no philosopher’, says 
Dodds, ‘nox even Plato, has been more cruelly travestied by self-chosen “interpreters”, 
though it must be admitted that by his oracular and highly metaphorical style N. laid 
himself more open than most to genuine misunderstanding.’). There is also a useful 
bibliography, and indices. The Greek text—unusually clear and pleasing to read—is 
accompanied by an apparatus criticus which for the first time takes account of two 
manuscripts hitherto ignored or ‘gravely misreported’. Merito laudes. D. W. 
Lucas has made considerable changes in a second edition of ®+* The Greek Tragic Poets* 
(first published in 1950 and deservedly acclaimed everywhere; see G. @& R., no. 60, 
Oct. 1951). The chapter on Aeschylus is largely new. There are significant alterations, 
too, in the (fuller) account of religious setting, of the Theatre of Dionysus, and of the 
actual production of the plays. It is an extraordinary fact that over half a century 
has passed since the Ranae of Aristophanes was last edited in English. Merry’s com- 
mentary on that occasion was compressed into 74 pages; Fritzsche in 1845 expanded 
his to well over 400; Stanford, with 130, follows the via media. His edition’ is remark- 
ably successful—a wopé6eryua, in fact, for those who look to the schools and under- 
graduates. Not the least effective part of the volume is the introduction, terse, lively, 
and well equipped with references. One is grateful, moreover, for the long note on 
Aristophanes’ Influence and Reputation (pp. liv—lix) with its touches of Irish humour: 
who would have suspected St. John Chrysostom of being an admirer of the poet? (but 
see p. lviii). It cannot be long before someone will produce a full-scale commen- 
tary on Menander’s Dyskolos. Already four Australian scholars, who acknowledge 
their indebtedness to Miss Dale and Professor Webster, have combined to publish 
critical notes. This is a good start.* R. H. Martin’s ® Terence: Phormio' is valuable 
chiefly for its introduction; his notes are of little use to schoolboys or undergraduates. 
In fact, where real difficulties do occur, he is for the most part strangely elusive (see, 


* A Revised Text with Introduction and Commentary. By E. R. Dodds. Oxford 
U.P., 1959. Pp. vii+406. 455. net. 

2 Cohen & West, London, 1959. Pp. xiv+274. 245. net. 

3 Aristophanes: The Frogs. Edited by W. B. Stanford. Macmillan, London, 1958. 
Pp. lix+211. 10s. net. 

* Notes on the Dyskolos of Menander. By J. H. Quincey, W. Ritchie, G. P. Shipp, 
A. P. Treweek. Australian Humanities Research Council, 1959. Pp. 12. No price 
stated. 

5 Methuen, London, 1959. Pp. vii+182. 14s. 6d. net. 
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for example, his explanation of 792 [Na. Quid haec videntur? De. Scilicet.] which is 
merely a poor imitation of Ashmore—and even he was unsatisfactory on that line). 
The admirable *Poets in a Landscape,’ originally published in 1957 by Hamish 
Hamilton (G. & R., vol. v, no. 1, March 1958), now appears among Pelican Books. 
B® The Latin Love Elegy* is the work of a great scholar and humanist. Incident- 
ally, it may well claim to be the first book of its sort (in English) since Sellar’s Roman 
Poets of the Augustan Age (1891). Not that Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid 
have been neglected individually—far from it—but the historical development of 
Roman erotic elegy has not been subjected to the same exhaustive research as satire, 
shall we say, or comedy. Luck does not claim that his own review is complete, but the 
survey from Callimachus to Ovid is pretty comprehensive, and thoroughly delightful. 
Lightfoot’s *Cicero and Catiline’ follows the tradition of such books as Verres in 
Sicily and Murder at Larinum. The text is derived from In Catilinam i, ii, and iii, and 
from Sallust’s monograph, the excerpts being linked by brief introductions. With 
adequate notes and a full vocabulary, the book is obviously suitable for the higher forms 
in schools. *In Three Tongues* is, as one would expect, most entertaining. Ronald 
Knox bore his scholarship lightly, with surpassing wit and marvellous versatility. Here 
are brilliant parodies, limericks, the translation of A School Report on one C. 'Tibbles— 
Gaius Tibullus—of Form VB, who was ‘bracketed last’: 


Si quo sit numero censendus forte requiris, 
inferior nemo, par tamen unus erat. . . . 


We have a Greek version of a futile telephone conversation, of the Suicide’s Grave, 
from The Mikado (mwotay tpn / tiveAAa, TrveAAa, THVvEAAc), of Auld 
Lang Syne (ri Sel @idcov / Kal évvoelv ;), even of “T'was brillig, and the 
slithy toves .. .’, not to mention the pages of English prose and verse. The classical 
world, and the President and Fellows of Trinity, to whom the volume is dedicated 
(Knox spent many of his Oxford years in Trinity), must feel eternal gratitude to 
the editor. Two fine additions to the Scriptorum Classicorum Biblioteca Oxoniensis 
have appeared in the last few weeks. Rather surprisingly, Aristotelis Ars Rhetorica’ 
takes its place in the series for the first time only (edited by Sir David Ross). A. 
Persi Flacci et D. Iuni Iuvenalis Saturae® (edited by W. V. Clausen) supersedes the 
second edition of S. G. Owen. Readers will recall that Clausen’s edition of Persius 
(with the Vita) was published in 1956 by O.U.P.; it is now incorporated into the 
larger volume. 


Translations 


Couch’s *Cicero on the Art of Growing Old’ is a charming little book, a composite 
work of translation (of the De Senectute), a series of connective essays, and a few notes. 
Another addition to Ciceroniana has, in its different way, merited commendation. 
Wilkinson’s *Letters of Cicero® is designed for the general reader with no classical 
background. It was originally published in 1949 by Geoffrey Bles, with a brief and 
lively introduction, prologue, epilogue, glossary of technical terms, and translation of the 
Letters in chronological order with some explanatory notes (kept to a minimum, on the 
principle that to say nothing is better than saying too little). W. also contributes a 
heartening and damning note on Carcopino’s Les Secrets de la correspondance de Cicéron. 


By Gilbert Highet. Pelican Books, 1959. Pp. 270. 6s. net. 
By Georg Luck. Methuen, London, 1959. Pp. 182. 22s. 6d. net. 
By G. C. Lightfoot. Macmillan, London, 1959. Pp. xxii+113. 7s. net. j 
By Ronald Knox. Edited by L. E. Eyres. Chapman & Hall, London, 1959. Pp. 
xiv+ 168. 18s. net. 

5 Pp. xiv+ 206. 25s. net. © Pp. xiv+198. 155. net. 

7 By H.N. Couch. Brown U.P., Providence, Rhode Island & A. H. Stockwell, Ltd., 
Ilfracombe, England, 1959. Pp. xv+112. $2.00. 
8 By L. P. Wilkinson. Arrow Books, London, 1959. Pp. 255. 3s. net. 
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*Plutarch: Fall of the Roman Republic’ contains the Lives of Marius, Sulla, Crassus, 
Pompey, Caesar, and Cicero. Warner’s version is straightforward, without notes (he 
believes that Plutarch is ‘very largely self-explanatory’). Josephus: The Jewish War* 
will be welcomed generally. Whatever one may think of Joseph ben Mathias, ‘the traitor 
of Jerusalem’, as a man, there can be no doubt as to the importance of his work. Recent 
discoveries at Qumran have indeed emphasized it. Like many modern translators, 
Williamson frequently paraphrases; material which might interrupt the even flow of 
narrative is relegated to excursus or footnote. The ‘Slavonic additions’, most precious 
to the Christian, anathema to the atheist, are collated in the Appendix. Most of these 
are of minor interest, but some few passages containing records of John the Baptist, 
Jesus Christ, and the early Christians have been condemned as spurious by ‘critics who, 
victims of their own wishful thinking and bent on destruction, are prepared without a 
trace of MS. authority to bracket or reverse the meaning of any passage that conflicts 
with their pet theories. Such a proceeding is in the last degree unscientific.’ 
The difficulty of translating The Satyricon’ is notorious. In the first place, what style 
of language is one to adopt? Petronius has sudden transitions ‘from low Latin to edu- 
cated Latin, from bathetic or frivolous parody-doggerel to flatulent epic to sheer lyric 
loveliness; from the rhetorical fustian of set-pieces to the sudden discovery of a true 
passion in language’. Arrowsmith, whose work in translating Greek tragedy is already 
well known and respected, chooses American-English, vigorous, racy, expressive. On 
the whole his version is probably the most successful of the post-war attempts; he is 
neither prudish nor quasi-archaic. 
History 

The eleventh volume in the series Ancient Peoples and Places (edited by Dr. Glyn 
Daniel) is entitled ®*Malta.* In case there should be any confusion we must insist 
that the author is dealing only with the island’s prehistoric archaeology. The book is 
fully worthy of its distinguished predecessors (The Scythians, Sicily, The Celts, and 
The Etruscans have been favourably reviewed in this journal). John D. Evans worked 
on a survey of prehistoric Malta for the Royal University from 1952 onwards, so that 
his conclusions are both authoritative and up to date. The text, illustrated generously 
by line-drawings, maps, and diagrams, not to mention the very fine plates, is notable for 
its clarity. The richness of the evidence, and the splendour of the megalithic temples, 
will surprise many classical historians. Hammond's new history of Greece has 
been long and eagerly awaited. Readers will not, I think, be disappointed. It is neither 
so detailed nor so clearly set out as the revised Bury (1951); it does not pretend to rival 
Bury’s lavish illustrations (though its own plates are entirely praiseworthy) and the 
annotations of Bury are more complete (Hammond quotes only the ancient authori- 
ties in footnotes, and his eight appendixes are confined to a dozen or so pages). There 
is no Greek script in Hammond, no chronological table. On the other hand, much has 
happened since Meiggs’s third edition of Bury was published, in particular, the de- 
cipherment of Linear B; and it is notable that Hammond’s first two books (the volume 
is divided into six books) carry us down only to the year 546—in other words, he devotes 
roughly two-sevenths of his work to the early history of Greece (with the emphasis on 
Greece, not Athens). Both these monumental histories—Bury’s and Hammond’s— 
will quite properly find an honoured place in any reputable library. Byzantine scholars 
welcomed the almost simultaneous publication in English of two great histories— 


* By Rex Warner. Penguin Classics, 1958. Pp. 320. 3s. 6d. net. 

? By G. A. Williamson. Penguin Classics, 1959. Pp. 412. 55. net. 

3 Petronius: The Satyricon. By William Arrowsmith. University of Michigan and 
The Mayflower Publishing Co. Ltd., London, 1959. Pp. xxv-+-218. 32s. net. 

* Thames and Hudson, London, 1959. Pp. 256, with 97 plates and 35 figures. 
30s. net. 

5 *A History of Greece to 322 B.C. By N. G. L. Hammond. Oxford U.P., 1959- 
Pp. xxv + 689, with 12 plates and 34 figures. 35s. net. 
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for example, his explanation of 792 [Na. Quid haec videntur? De. Scilicet.] which is 
merely a poor imitation of Ashmore—and even he was unsatisfactory on that line). 
The admirable *Poets in a Landscape,’ originally published in 1957 by Hamish 
Hamilton (G. & R., vol. v, no. 1, March 1958), now appears among Pelican Books. 
B® The Latin Love Elegy? is the work of a great scholar and humanist. Incident- 
ally, it may well claim to be the first book of its sort (in English) since Sellar’s Roman 
Poets of the Augustan Age (1891). Not that Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid 
have been neglected individually—far from it—but the historical development of 
Roman erotic elegy has not been subjected to the same exhaustive research as satire, 
shall we say, or comedy. Luck does not claim that his own review is complete, but the 
survey from Callimachus to Ovid is pretty comprehensive, and thoroughly delightful. 
Lightfoot’s *Cicero and Catiline’ follows the tradition of such books as Verres in 
Sicily and Murder at Larinum. The text is derived from In Catilinam i, ii, and iii, and 
from Sallust’s monograph, the excerpts being linked by brief introductions. With 
adequate notes and a full vocabulary, the book is obviously suitable for the higher forms 
in schools. *In Three Tongues* is, as one would expect, most entertaining. Ronald 
Knox bore his scholarship lightly, with surpassing wit and marvellous versatility. Here 
are brilliant parodies, limericks, the translation of A School Report on one C. Tibbles— 
Gaius Tibullus—of Form Vs, who was ‘bracketed last’: 


Si quo sit numero censendus forte requiris, 
inferior nemo, par tamen unus erat. .. . 


We have a Greek version of a futile telephone conversation, of the Suicide’s Grave, 
from The Mikado (motayd mé&peBpos KopuSaArds tpn / THveAAa, THveAAa, THveAAa), of Auld 
Lang Syne (i Sei / Kal évvoelv;), even of “Twas brillig, and the 
slithy toves . . .’, not to mention the pages of English prose and verse. The classical 
world, and the President and Fellows of Trinity, to whom the volume is dedicated 
(Knox spent many of his Oxford years in Trinity), must feel eternal gratitude to 
the editor. Two fine additions to the Scriptorum Classicorum Biblioteca Oxoniensis 
have appeared in the last few weeks. Rather surprisingly, Aristotelis Ars Rhetorica’ 
takes its place in the series for the first time only (edited by Sir David Ross). A. 
Persi Flacci et D. Iuni Iuvenalis Saturae® (edited by W. V. Clausen) supersedes the 
second edition of S. G. Owen. Readers will recall that Clausen’s edition of Persius 
(with the Vita) was published in 1956 by O.U.P.; it is now incorporated into the 
larger volume. 


Translations 


Couch’s *Cicero on the Art of Growing Old’ is a charming little book, a composite 
work of translation (of the De Senectute), a series of connective essays, and a few notes. 
Another addition to Ciceroniana has, in its different way, merited commendation. 
Wilkinson’s *Letters of Cicero® is designed for the general reader with no classical 
background. It was originally published in 1949 by Geoffrey Bles, with a brief and 
lively introduction, prologue, epilogue, glossary of technical terms, and translation of the 
Letters in chronological order with some explanatory notes (kept to a minimum, on the 
principle that to say nothing is better than saying too little). W. also contributes a 
heartening and damning note on Carcopino’s Les Secrets de la correspondance de Cicéron. 


? By Gilbert Highet. Pelican Books, 1959. Pp. 270. 6s. net. 

? By Georg Luck. Methuen, London, 1959. Pp. 182. 22s. 6d. net. 

3 By G. C. Lightfoot. Macmillan, London, 1959. Pp. xxii+113. 7s. net. 

* By Ronald Knox. Edited by L. E. Eyres. Chapman & Hall, London, 1959. Pp. 
xiv+168. 18s. net. 

5 Pp. xiv-+206. 25s. net. © Pp. xiv+198. 15s. net. 

7 By H. N. Couch. Brown U.P., Providence, Rhode Island & A. H. Stockwell, Ltd., 
Ilfracombe, England, 1959. Pp. xv+112. $2.00. 
8 By L. P.. Wilkinson. Arrow Books, London, 1959. Pp. 255. 3s. net. 
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*Plutarch: Fall of the Roman Republic' contains the Lives of Marius, Sulla, Crassus, 
Pompey, Caesar, and Cicero. Warner’s version is straightforward, without notes (he 
believes that Plutarch is ‘very largely self-explanatory’). Josephus: The Jewish War* 
will be welcomed generally. Whatever one may think of Joseph ben Mathias, ‘the traitor 
of Jerusalem’, as a man, there can be no doubt as to the importance of his work. Recent 
discoveries at Qumran have indeed emphasized it. Like many modern translators, 
Williamson frequently paraphrases; material which might interrupt the even flow of 
narrative is relegated to excursus or footnote. The ‘Slavonic additions’, most precious 
to the Christian, anathema to the atheist, are collated in the Appendix. Most of these 
are of minor interest, but some few passages containing records of John the Baptist, 
Jesus Christ, and the early Christians have been condemned as spurious by ‘critics who, 
victims of their own wishful thinking and bent on destruction, are prepared without a 
trace of MS. authority to bracket or reverse the meaning of any passage that conflicts 
with their pet theories. Such a proceeding is in the last degree unscientific.’ 

The difficulty of translating The Satyricon’ is notorious. In the first place, what style 
of language is one to adopt? Petronius has sudden transitions ‘from low Latin to edu- 
cated Latin, from bathetic or frivolous parody-doggerel to flatulent epic to sheer lyric 
loveliness; from the rhetorical fustian of set-pieces to the sudden discovery of a true 
passion in language’. Arrowsmith, whose work in translating Greek tragedy is already 
well known and respected, chooses American-English, vigorous, racy, expressive. On 
the whole his version is probably the most successful of the post-war attempts; he is 
neither prudish nor quasi-archaic. 


Hi 

The eleventh volume in the series Ancient Peoples and Places (edited by Dr. Glyn 
Daniel) is entitled ®*Malta.* In case there should be any confusion we must insist 
that the author is dealing only with the island’s prehistoric archaeology. The book is 
fully worthy of its distinguished predecessors (The Scythians, Sicily, The Celts, and 
The Etruscans have been favourably reviewed in this journal). John D. Evans worked 
on a survey of prehistoric Malta for the Royal University from 1952 onwards, so that 
his conclusions are both authoritative and up to date. The text, illustrated generously 
by line-drawings, maps, and diagrams, not to mention the very fine plates, is notable for 
its clarity. The richness of the evidence, and the splendour of the megalithic temples, 
will surprise many classical historians. Hammond’s new history of Greece* has 
been long and eagerly awaited. Readers will not, I think, be disappointed. It is neither 
so detailed nor so clearly set out as the revised Bury (1951); it does not pretend to rival 
Bury’s lavish illustrations (though its own plates are entirely praiseworthy) and the 
annotations of Bury are more complete (Hammond quotes only the ancient authori- 
ties in footnotes, and his eight appendixes are confined to a dozen or so pages). There 
is no Greek script in Hammond, no chronological table. On the other hand, much has 
happened since Meiggs’s third edition of Bury was published, in particular, the de- 
cipherment of Linear B; and it is notable that Hammond’s first two books (the volume 
is divided into six books) carry us down only to the year 546—in other words, he devotes 
roughly two-sevenths of his work to the early history of Greece (with the emphasis on 
Greece, not Athens). Both these monumental histories—Bury’s and Hammond’s— 
will quite properly find an honoured place in any reputable library. Byzantine scholars 
welcomed the almost simultaneous publication in English of two great histories— 


* By Rex Warner. Penguin Classics, 1958. Pp. 320. 3s. 6d. net. 

? By G. A. Williamson. Penguin Classics, 1959. Pp. 412. 55. net. 

3 Petronius: The Satyricon. By William Arrowsmith. University of Michigan and 
The Mayflower Publishing Co. Ltd., London, 1959. Pp. xxv-+218. 32s. net. 

* Thames and Hudson, London, 1959. Pp. 256, with 97 plates and 35 figures. 
30s. net. 

5 *4 History of Greece to 322 B.C. By N. G. L. Hammond. Oxford U.P., 1959. 
Pp. xxv + 689, with 12 plates and 34 figures. 35s. net. 
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by Vassiliev and Ostrogorsky ; Greek historians will hardly regret a similar event in their 
field. 


Atlases 


Assuredly one of the most important books of 1959 was the magnificent * Atlas of the 
Classical World," a triumph of international scholarship. Contributors, institutes, and 
museums of many countries lent their assistance to the enterprise; the Greek Govern- 
ment and the Italian Air Ministry, in particular, co-operated most fruitfully by pro- 
viding aircraft for aerial photography. Those who know Atlas of the Bible (1956) and 
Atlas of the Early Christian World (1958) will be familiar with the pattern of text, 
illustrations, maps, and index, forming as it were a continuous narrative from the 
Greek beginnings to the fall of the Western Roman Empire (but not impinging on 
early Christian influences). One cannot praise too highly the lucidity of the maps and 
diagrams, nor do justice in a few words to the numerous photographs. All aspects of 
Greek and Roman civilization have been exemplified and many new ideas have been 
incorporated (e.g. a map showing the site of theatres and odeums in the Roman Empire; 
a map showing the provenance of the leading Greek authors and scholars; the repro- 
duction of the well-known model of Rome in the Museo della civilta romana; the 
history of six legionaries who died in the service of Rome traced on a map of the Roman 
World; an impressive genealogical tree of the Greek gods, in different colours). How 
unlike the schoolboy’ s atlas of the past musaeo prope nunquam tincta lepore! Die 
Welt der Antike* is compendious, with a soft plastic cover, and in general conforms 
rather to the familiar Everyman edition, but it suffers from over-compression and the 
colours are sometimes indistinct. The eleventh volume’ of A Study of History 
comprises a gazetteer, which should be of considerable use to readers of the Study; an 
atlas of some hundred pages, only occasionally in two colours; an appendix and a 
valuable index. With few exceptions the maps of the classical era might charitably be 
described as ‘involved’. The map (No. 16) of “The Aegean, "ypt and South-West 
Asia on the Eve of the Barbarian Invasions at the turn of the 13th and 12th centuries 
B.c.’ merely confuses; No. 15 is worse; No. 24 (The Extension of the Hellenic Civiliza- 
tion overland, 171 B.C.) is a masterpiece of chaos. 


The Arts 


The appearance of Martin Robertson’s ®*Greek Painting* (the third volume in the 
series The Great Centuries of Painting) is an event of the first importance. He concen- 
trates largely on Athenian vase-painting of the sixth and fifth centuries, ignoring, as he 
admits, ‘the Cycladic and East Greek wares of the seventh century and the ‘‘Chal- 
cidian”’ of the sixth’, but it would be wrong to infer that vase-painting was his only 
concern. In fact, his coloured reproductions illustrate the work of artists from the 
Minoan-Mycenaean period down to the Roman era (at Boscoreale and Herculaneum) 
and the main theme of his text is the relation of painting on pottery to the lost art of 
Kleanthes, Polygnotus, Zeuxis, Apeiles, and the others. All the one hundred colour- 
plates are fully described and discussed in the text. Another fine production is 
Die Epochen der griechischen Plastik.’ The 108 plates represent the work of Greek 
sculptors (or of Roman imitators) from the fragment of relief found near the Temple of 


' Edited by A. A. M. van der Heyden and H. H. Scullard. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
Edinburgh, 1959. Pp. 222, with 73 maps in colour, 475 gravure plates, 24 pages of 
index. 70s. net. 

2 'Taschenatlas. Hermann Haack, Gotha, Germany. Pp. 71, with 24 pages of maps. 
No price stated. 

3 Historical Atlas and Gazetteer. By Arnold Toynbee and Edward D. Myers. Oxford 
U-P., 1959. Pp. xii+257, with 73 maps. 35s. net. 

+ Editions d’Art Albert Skira, Geneva, Switzerland, 1959. Pp. 195. 155s. net. 

5 By Walter-Herwig Schuchhardt. Bruno Grimm, Baden-Baden, Germany, 1959. 
Pp. 140, with 108 plates. DM. 34.80. 
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Athena (in Mycenae), of a female with so-called ‘tiered wig’ (c. 630 B.c.) to the Ludovisi 
Juno (a Roman copy of the Augustan period). The plates are inset in the text, which 
constitutes a running commentary, and are of exceptional quality, worthy of the high 
standard almost invariably achieved by German books of this genre. The author has 
included a reconstruction of the east and west pediments of the “Temple of Aphaia’ 
(Aegina). Three little books produced by the American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens are commendable. Each has a brief introduction and is abundantly 
illustrated by photographs, annotated and from time to time enlivened by apt quota- 
tion from the Greek."»?»3 The publishers of the King Penguin Books should be 
proud of P. E. Corbett’s ®* The Sculpture of the Parthenon.* Not only are the plates 
admirably arranged, but the introduction (on the historical background, the metopes, 
the frieze, the pediments, and the hard problem of Pheidias’ role) is a model of con- 
cision. Spina’ illustrates no less finely the Greek vases found on the site of the 
ancient city near the Lago di Comacchio, in north-east Italy. The authors have dealt 
fully with the plentiful evidence and assigned to various painters the hundred or so 
fifth-century vases here reproduced, with notes and references. The book is also im- 
proved by eleven photographs of the site, some taken from the air, and by a map, 
which clearly reveal how the original coastline has receded and why Spina became 
neglected after the decline of Etruscan power (the Greek inhabitants of the city traded 
extensively with the Etruscan Felsina). The beauty and richness of the pottery would 
appear to confirm the tradition of a Spina treasure-house at Delphi. Hagstrum’s 
study of poetry® is both entertaining and sensible (much fanciful—and pretentious— 
claptrap has been poured forth by would-be critics on the interrelations of poetry and 
art, especially in recent years). He devotes comparatively little space to ancient theories 
and concentrates on the English poets of the ‘neo-classical’ period, when more than 
at any other time in this country poets and artists were engaged in mutual admiration. 
One might therefore look for some connexion there between poem and picture, con- 
scious or unconscious; H. suggests, for example, that Pope’s Rape of the Lock is not 
unrelated to Rubens’s Toilette of Venus; similarly Gray’s Elegy finds an echo in Nicolas 
Poussin’s Shepherds of Arcady. His illustrations are most carefully chosen, his argu- 
ments persuasive and readable—but why that awful word ‘aesthetician’ ? 


General 


Emile Mireaux defines the ‘time of Homer’ as beginning ‘at earliest in the eighth 
century and ending at latest in the seventh. It is fairly apparent that the milestone year, 
the pivotal year of the Homeric age, was about the year 700 before Christ’—a period, 
incidentally, of tremendous change and expansion, far removed from the stable con- 
servative world one usually associates with the Odyssey and Iliad. M.’s portrayal of 
‘Homeric’ society is convincing and diverting. He does not, however, rely merely on 
the testimony of the two great epics: he quotes from Hesiod and other poets, and 
makes good use of the relatively abundant archaeological remains. The book was first 
published five years ago in Paris under the title La Vie quotidienne au temps d’ Homére.” 


* Pots and Pans of Classical Athens. By Brian A. Sparkes and Lucy Talcott. Photo- 
graphs by Alison Frantz. Pp. 28, with 62 illustrations. $0.50. 

? Miniature Sculpture from the Athenian Agora. By Dorothy Burr Thompson. 
Photographs by Alison Frantz. Pp. 28, with 79 illustrations. $0.50. 


3 The Stoa of Attalos II in Athens. By Homer A. Thompson. Photographs by Alison 
Frantz. Pp. 28. $0.50. 


* Pp. 40, with 40 plates. 5s. net. 

5 By N. Alfieri and P. E. Arias. Photographs by M. Hirmer. Hirmer Verlag, 
Munich, Germany, 1958. Pp. 66, plus 114 pages of plates. DM. 42. 

® The Sister Arts. By Jean H. Hagstrum. University of California and Cambridge 
U.P., 1959. Pp. xxii+ 337, plus 32 plates. 56s. 6d. net. 

7 +* Daily Life in the Time of Homer. George Allen & Unwin, London, 1959. Pp. 
264. 255. net. 
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Whitman champions the cause of Homeric unity in +Homer and the Heroic 
Tradition.* His book is concerned mainly with the Iliad (‘the most Greek of all Greek 
poems’). Probably his most constructive contribution is the chapter entitled ‘Geometric 
Structure of the Iliad’; this, when set out in a chart (an impressive document at the 
end of the book) ‘offers an extraordinary analogue to the rhythm and balance of the 
Dipylon vases’. There are interesting possibilities here. Kerényi’s two volumes 
(t* The Gods of the Greeks* and t*The Heroes of the Greeks*) turn, like the narrative 
parts of Graves’s Greek Myths, to the original stories, stripped of all modern com- 
mentaries or theories about them. K. compares his researches to those of Sir George 
Grey in New Zealand over a hundred years ago, who, in order to understand the Maoris, 
had to ‘acquaint himself with the ancient language of the country, to collect its tradi- 
tional poems and legends, to induce their priests to impart to him their mythology, 
and to study their proverbs’. For the Maori seers substitute some fictitious Greek 
‘teller’ and you have the setting of Kerényi’s books, so admirably illustrated and simply 
written, with the quiet enthusiasm for the subject that is to be expected of a colleague 
of Jung—scrupulously equipped, too, with classical references and genealogies. 

Moral Values in the Ancient World* is unusual, because ethical studies of the whole 
period (to the triumph of Christianity) have rarely been undertaken. Ferguson writes 
well, quotes widely, summarizes clearly. He concludes that Christian éyérn satisfies 
the ‘thinking man’ because he must reject unethical religion and 4yérn is comprehen- 
sive ("Ey Atyw Wulv, tous . . .). The modern tendency to 
agnostic (or atheistic) humanism would find few adherents, says Ferguson, in the 
classical world: even the Epicureans were not devoid of religious feelings. Paul 
Friedlander’s ** Plato: An Introduction’ may give rise to misconception because of its 
title; it is, in fact, an introduction to two other volumes. The present work is divided 
into two parts. In the first Friedlinder discusses Eidos, Demon and Eros, transcen- 
dence, the Academy, the written work, Socrates in Plato, irony, dialogue, and myth; 
in the second, which is more polemic in tone, he deals with some modern interpreta- 
tions (in Bergson, Schopenhauer, Heidegger, Jaspers) and with the controversy over 
the Letters; he also touches on Plato’s physics, geography, theory of law, and Atlantis. 
The final chapter (Socrates enters Rome) notes the similarity between Polybius’ 
famous tapéxBacis on the education and character of P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus 
Minor (preserved in Excerpta historica jussu Imperatoris Constantini Porphyrogeniti con- 
fecta) and the first encounter of Socrates and Alcibiades as recorded in Plato's dialogue. 
The book is illustrated by figures in the text and the notes are most helpful (pp. 339- 
422). Bertrand Russell has been vigorously assailed in some quarters for his 
Wisdom of the West®—unjustly and rather foolishly. The book nowhere claims to satisfy 
the specialist; on the other hand, it does offer critical discourse (so that many admirers 
of So-and-so will be irritated when their hero suffers condemnation). Russel! also—et 
in hoc stimulus—experiments with a host of illustrations: photographs, diagrams 
(‘Diagrammatic exposition . . . has the further advantage of not being tied to any particu- 
lar tongue’), reproductions of statues, busts, coins, paintings, manuscripts, facsimile 
title-pages, and so on (many of them beautifully done in colour). The narrative pro- 
ceeds to modern times and Russell himself (with all due modesty), and is clear, direct, 
simple. ‘In some serious sense,’ he writes, ‘all Western philosophy is Greek philosophy ; 
and it is idle to indulge in philosophic thought while cutting the ties that link us with 
the great thinkers of the past. . . . No apology is therefore offered for the comparatively 
generous treatment of Greek philosophy.’ We are glad to welcome a second 


* By Cedric H. Whitman. Harvard and Oxford U.P., 1958. Pp. xvi+ 365. 40s. 

? By Carl Kerényi. Pelican Books, 1958. Pp. xvi+271, with 16 plates and numerous 
illustrations in the text. 4s. net. 

3 Thames and Hudson, 1959. Pp. xxiv+ 439, with 76 illustrations. 355. net. 

* By John Ferguson. Methuen, 1958. Pp. 256. 22s. 6d. net. 

5 Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 1953. Pp. xxiv+422, with frontispiece and 
12 text figures. 355. net. 

® Macdonald, London, 1959. Pp. 320. 63s. net. 
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(photostat) edition of the excellent =. Schools of Gaul," which was first published by the 
Oxford University Press in 1920. Now more than ever Haarhoff's book is interesting 
for its South African echoes. Two books of especial import to educationists are 
Making and Thinking* (by Walter H. Shewring) and Sir Richard Livingstone’s The 
Rainbow Bridge Both comprise essays written over a long period of time reprinted 
from various publications. Shewring and his friend Eric Gill (a short and highly 
uncomplimentary essay by Gill on Greek sculpture is included in the book) have 
some disagreeable things to say of classical studies in general and of Hellenism in 
particular. However galling this may be to us, it is nevertheless undeniable that Shew- 
ring does talk some sense (see Classics at the Universities, for example, pp. 74-81— 
a warning against uncritical worship of the ‘accepted’ classics, and, one must add, a 
rather pathetic specimen of unthinking and prejudiced wrangling). The volume is 
embellished by some first-class plates; among them are reproductions of the Apollo 
(or Kouros) of Tenea (c. 575 B.c.) and the well-known female seated figure from 
the Ludovisi throne (c. 480), both regarded by Gill as inferior to Indian work; he 
may be right—but how does one judge? Livingstone’s anthology is balanced, fair, 
objective, a practical book of advice and exhortation. He is conscious of the pitfalls of 
scholarship, mindful that culture is designed to ‘foster an activity of mind’. No 
one has defended the retention of classical studies with more common sense or with 
greater sincerity, but L. is no mere laudator temporis acti: these essays look to the 
future, to a Christian civilization enriched by the Greeks, an education which places 
apeth (excellence) in the forefront. He quotes Whitehead: ‘Moral education is im- 
possible without the habitual vision of greatness.’ *A Short History of Scientific 
Ideas to 1900* is a popular work, demanding a bare minimum of scientific knowledge, 
well illustrated and written in a straightforward and engaging style. Possibly Singer 
does less than justice to the Greek and Roman ‘scientists’ ; certainly he cannot altogether 
conceal his antipathies (see pp. 190-3, for example), but some at least of his strictures 
are not entirely unjustified and ‘the barren striving after form as distinct from substance, 
the miserable imitativeness that is an insult to its model’ (though S. has patently mis- 
understood the purpose of this uivnSis) contains within it some seeds of truth. One can- 
not blame—nor at the same time approve—the scientist shaman who trespasses; too 
often in the past the humanist has done likewise. Fortunately criticism in their own 
ranks has again and again saved the cause of the humanists when ‘the classics bore much 
of the blame which should rather have been directed against defective organization and 
natural human stupidity’ (Clarke, ®®Classical Education in Britain, 1 500—1900,' p. 75). 
Clarke’s record bears eloquent testimony to the Englishman's penchant for compro- 
mise and gentle revolution; it also reveals some surprising facts: at Ipswich, for instance, 
Cardinal Wolsey’s curriculum, devised in 1528, was devoted exclusively to pagan 
authors ; to counteract the devilish influence of heathen poets, a loyal and patriotic poem 
entitled Eipnvapyia ‘on the peaceful state of the country under Elizabeth's rule’, was on 
the order of the Privy Council introduced to the syllabus of grammar schools; un- 
belicvable but apparently well-authenticated feats of memory are noted: Wykehamists 
who were prepared to recite Aeneid or Iliad in toto; Charles Merivale at Harrow in 1824 
recited to his tutor the Eclogues, the Georgics, Catullus, Juvenal, and ‘all Lucan except 
for a few hundred lines’! If it is difficult to understand how the classics survived some 
of the ‘instruction’ which passed for teaching in the old days, yet the vitality of the 
great protagonists must excite admiration. Clarke adds, “Though the old prestige of the 
classics has departed, they are no longer subject to the criticism which is commonly 
directed against the established or the odium which attaches to the compulsory.’ 


* A Study of Pagan and Christian Education in the Last Century of the Western 
Empire. By T. J. Haarhoff. Witwatersrand U.P., Johannesburg, 1958. Pp. xii+272. 
No price stated. 

? Hollis and Carter, London, 1959. Pp. 103, with 18 plates. 18s. net. 

3 Pall Mall Press, London, 1959. Pp. viii+-176, with portrait of the author. 17s. 6d. net. 

* By Charles Singer. Oxford U.P., 1959. Pp. xx + 525, with 188 illustrations. 35s. net. 

5 By M. L. Clarke. Cambridge U.P., 1959. Pp. viii + 234, with frontispiece. 32s. 6d. net. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
(To be reviewed at a later date) 


Emperor Michael Palaeologus and the West. By Deno John Geanakoplos. 
Harvard and Oxford U.P., 1959. Pp. xiv-+434. 60s. net. 

Reality and Allegory in the Odyssey. By L. G. Pocock. Hakkert, Amsterdam, 
1959. Pp. 200, with 15 plates and ro figures. 22.50 guilders. 

Tacitus: Annals Book I. By N. P. Miller. Methuen, London, 1959. Pp. x+ 
261. 13s. 6d. net. 

Classics among the Intellectual Disciplines. By Sir Cyril Hinshelwood. John 
Murray, London, 1959. Pp. 16. 15. 6d. net. 

Ancient Book Illumination. By Kurt Weitzmann. Harvard and Oxford U.P., 
1959. Pp. xiv-+166, with 64 plates. 72s. net. 

Oreste et Alcméon. Etude sur la projection légendaire du matricide en Gréce. 
By Maria Delcourt. Les Belles Lettres, Paris, 1959. Pp. 117. 1,000 fr. 
Religious Platonism. By James K. Feibleman. George Allen & Unwin, Lon- 

don, 1959. Pp. 236. 255. net. 

A Second Book of Archaeology. By Margaret Wheeler. Cassell, “.ondon, 
1959. Pp. xii+238, with 14 illustrations. 13s. 6d. net. 

Greek in the Twentieth Century. Published by the Classical Association, 1959. 
Pp. 12. 6d. net. 

Introduction to Latin Style and Rhetoric. By E. Coleiro. Aquilina, Malta, 
1959. Pp. 110. No price stated. 

Epicuro e Marco Aurelio. By Domenico Pesce. La Nuova Italia, Florence, 
1959. Pp. 86, L. 650. 

Studies in the Greek Negatives. By A. C. Moorhouse. University of Wales 
Press, Cardiff, 1959. Pp. xi+-163. 215. net. 

Rivista di Cultura Classica e Medioevale. Edizioni dell’ Ateneo, Rome, 1959. 
Pp. 427 (three numbers). L. 3,000. 

History and the Homeric Iliad (Sather Classical Lectures, vol. xxxi). By 
Denys Page. University of California Press and Cambridge U.P., 1959. 
Pp. x+350. 60s. net. 

Merit and Responsibility. A Study in Greek Values. By Arthur W. H. Adkins. 
Oxford U.P., 1959. Pp. xv-+380. 42s. net. 

Humanitas. Vols. vi e vii da nova serie, 1957-8. Faculdade de letras da Uni- 
versidade de Coimbra. Pp. 292, plus 119 pages of Reviews and Summaries 
of Articles (in English). 

Dioniso. Vol. xxii, nuova serie; fasc. i-ii (Jan—Apr. 1959). Bollettino dell’ 
Istituto Nazionale del Dramma Antico, Syracuse, Sicily. Pp. 142, with 5 
plates. Annual subscription (4 nos.) L. 2,000 

Athenaeum. Vol. xxxvii, nuova serie; fasc. i-ii, 1959. Studi periodici di 
Letteratura e Storia dell’ Antichita. University of Pavia. Pp. 244. Annual 
subscription L. 3,000. 

Hermeneus. Maandblad voor de Antieke Cultuur. 4.50 florins per annum 
(published monthly). 

Aberdeen University Review. Vol. xxxviii, 2 (Autumn 1959). Pp. 113-224. 

7s. 6d. net. 
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NOTES ON SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES 
CXCVIF-CC 


‘Tue plates that follow are reprinted from Dr. Norman Gardiner’s book Athletics of the 
Ancient World, by kind permission of the Oxford University Press. It is, of course, 
quite impossible here to deal with Greek and Roman Athletics in any great detail, but 
teachers can at least bring out the essential differences between the ideals of Periclean 
Athens and Imperial Rome. 


Pl. cxcvu. The Amphiaraus Vase. A column-handled krater, typical of the later Corin- 
thian work, found at Cervetri. The subjects are the Departure of Amphiaraus and 
the Funeral Games in honour of Pelias. The wrestlers at the top are Peleus and 
Hippalcimas, the former grasping his opponent’s left fore-arm with two hands as 
he prepares to throw him with a ‘flying mare’. Hippalcimas counters this by 
seizing Peleus’ right arm under the arm-pit, so that he cannot turn round. In the 
centre Amphiaraus is seen mounting his war-chariot. His driver, Baton, stands 
ready with stick upraised. The hero-seer looks back at his family: son, daughters, 
nurse, and his wife Eriphyle, who is holding in her hand the pearl necklace used to 
bribe her to treachery. Note the various animals: hedgehog, hare, scorpion, ser- 
pent, bird, lizard. Below, a chariot-race, with three judges seated before three 
tripods, the prizes of victory. Date: early sixth century B.c. 


Pl. cxcvint. Etruscan Games. Frescoes from the Tomba delle Bighe, Corneto. About 
500 B.c. ‘These interesting paintings were probably the work of some Greek artist 
and are typical of the palaestra scenes common on Greek vases. Reading from left 
to right, top: boxers, with tyavtes or pelAryat, a soft form of boxing-glove, not 
to be confused with the much more vicious apparatus used by athletes in the 
Roman period (caestus) or later Greek times (cgaipai); oil-pourer; athlete vaulting 
on to a horse; athlete jumping (?) on to a riderless horse led by a mounted warrior; 
youths using a strigil; boxers; wrestlers. Centre: discoboloi; boy with spear and 
shield dancing (tvppixy?); spectators with warrior; trainer with whip controlling 
two pankratiasts, grandstand with spectators, nobles above, plebs below. Third 
line: grandstand with more spectators; parade of bigae. 


Pl. cxcrx. (a) Roman marble copy of Polyclitus’ Doryphoros, called the xavav or model 
of physical perfection. About 440 B.c. The athlete is of medium height, thick-set, 
muscular, and determined, worthy son of some Marathonomaches. 

(6) Marble copy of Lysippus’ Apoxyomenos. Late fourth century B.c. Note the 
greater height of this ideal athlete, the muscles less developed, the insistence on 
rhythm and harmony rather than endurance and mere strength. 

(c) Bronze statue of Boxer from the Terme Museum, Rome. First century B.c. 
Work of Apollonius, son of Nestor. Note the caestus, the broken nose, the battered 
face, and the ‘cauliflower’ ears. The professional pugilist, typical representative of 
the degenerate physical ideal of the Late Roman Republic. 

(d) The Farnese Heracles. Late second century a.p. The work of Glycon the 
Athenian, found in the Baths of Caracalla, Rome. Compare this muscle-bound 
heavy monster with the Heracles on a metope from the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. 
The ideal of strength rather than harmony. 


Pl.cc. (a) Pentathlon. About 525 8.c., from a Panathenaic amphora. These amphorae, 
containing olive oil, were the prizes of victory. On one side was painted the figure 
of Athene, on the other a scene from the particular éyév for which the prize was 
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given. Jumper with 4Atiipes (weights used to give impetus to the jump), javelin- 
throwers, and a discobolos. Note how the fingers of the poised javelin-thrower 
are inserted in the é&yxvAn (amentum). 

(6) A Ball Game. Late sixth-century Attic lekythos. It is not certain what game this 
scene represents nor what is the meaning of xéAevoov, Possibly the older maa, 
who seems to be a paedagogus, threw the ball (4practév) high in the air and the 
mounted youths struggled to catch it. Strangely reminiscent of a Rugger ‘line- 
out’. It is well known that both Greeks and Romans exercised with ball games, but 
details of the rules are obscure. (Vide Liddell & Scott sub éricxvpos, gaivivba , 
dptractév, tplywv, opaipiors. ) 
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The Doryphoros of Polyclitus The Apoxyomenos of Lysippus 
Photo. Brogi Photograph from a cast 


Bronze Statue of Boxer The Farnese Heracles 
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